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The Baptism of Christ with Special 
Reference to the Gift of the Spurit 


By HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


I 


HILE John the Baptist, in the country beyond Jordan near 
Bethany (or Bethabara), was performing his office of 
preparing the way for the Messiah by his preaching and 
baptizing unto repentance for the remission of sins, and while all 
the people, from all directions and all walks of life, came to John 
to hear him and receive his baptism, Jesus also came from Nazareth 
(Mark) out of Galilee (Matt.). Since His twelfth year nothing 
had been recorded of Him except that He grew up in Nazareth. 
Now, after eighteen years of silence and obscurity, when He was 
about 30 years old (Luke), He emerged into public view. He 
came to John to be baptized by him. John demurred (Matt.). 
Though he did not fully know Jesus as the Messiah (John), yet 
he felt his unworthiness in the presence of Jesus and thought their 
positions should be reversed. But Jesus insisted that for now 
(dott, Matt.) it was the proper thing to do, as far as both of 
them (‘ytiv) were concerned. Both had a job to do: John, to 
baptize everyone; and Jesus, to accept his baptism, “to fulfill all 
righteousness” (Matt.). John raised no further objections. It is 
nowhere stated whether any other people were present at this 
time, though this would be most probable. John took Jesus down 
to the water and baptized Him. Nothing is said of the mode 
of baptism. 
Immediately after the baptism, as Jesus came up and away 
from the water and was in the act of prayer (Luke), a most 
remarkable (Matt.: i800) event occurred, of which at least John 
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(John 1) and Jesus were aware, possibly also the crowd (Luke). 
The heavens (plur., Matt. and Mark; sing., Luke and John) were 
opened (Matt., Luke) or torn (Mark: oxtCopévous), and the Holy 
Spirit, seen by both Jesus (Matt, Mark) and John (John), 
descended out of the opened heaven and came on Jesus (Matt., 
Mark, Luke) and remained on Him (John). The invisible Spirit 
revealed His coming and presence in the form (Luke) of a dove, 
serving as a divinely announced signal to John the Baptist that 
this was indeed the Messiah, and John so testified (John 1). 
Either simultaneously with, or immediately after, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, there came a voice from heaven which said, either 
in direct address to Jesus: “Thou art My Son, the Beloved, in 
Thee I took delight” (Luke and Mark), or in indirect reference 
to Jesus: “This is My Son, the Beloved, in whom I took delight” 
( Matt. ). 

This is, in brief outline, the account of this unique event as 
combined from the record of all four evangelists. A few observa- 
tions: All four report the Baptism and the dovelike descent of the 
Spirit. All but John tell of the voice from heaven. In Mark and 
Luke the words are addressed to Christ. Matthew uses the third 
person. Matthew alone mentions the conversation between Jesus 
and John, while Luke alone refers to Christ as praying in con- 
nection with the Spirit's descent. Peculiar to Mark and characteristic 
of his vividness of detail is the mention of Nazareth as the point 
of departure for Jesus as well as the mention of the fact that Jesus 
saw the heavens torn. The Fourth Gospel alone records that the 
descent of the Spirit was of special significance for John, a sign 
given him, by the One who had sent him to baptize, by means 
of which he should recognize beyond a doubt Him whose way 
he was preparing. On the basis of this identification John was 
prepared to point to Jesus and give positive testimony concerning 
His Messtahship. 

In addition to the references to this incident in the Four Gospels, 
there are at least two others to which we should call attention. 
When St. Peter came to the house of the Roman centurion 
Cornelius in Caesarea, he preached the basic facts concerning the 
earthly career of our Lord. In the summary of the sermon as 
reported by St.Luke in Acts 10, most New Testament scholars 
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see an excellent example of the content of the apostolic kerygma, 
both as to individual features and as to its scope, indicating the 
termini within which the Christian Gospel was proclaimed. It is 
significant that this proclamation, so far as it concerns the life 
of Christ, begins with the words, “You know the Word which He 
sent to Israel, preaching good news of peace by Jesus Christ 
(He is Lord of all), the Word which was proclaimed throughout 
all Judea, beginning from Galilee after the baptism which John 
preached: how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power” (RSV). Then follows, in order, the public 
ministry of Jesus, His death on the cross, His resurrection and 
great commission, and reference to His return to Judgment. This 
indicates that the kerygma proceeded in the light of the gift of 
the Spirit. 

The other text is Acts 1:21 ff., where the qualifications of the 
man who was to be chosen to take the place of Judas Iscariot 
in the ranks of the twelve apostles are given: “So one of the men 
who have accompanied us during all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John 
until the day when He was taken up from us— one of these men 
must become with us a witness of the resurrection” (RSV). It 
seems clear from these references that the event at the Jordan 
when Jesus was baptized formed the starting point of apostolic 
preaching, as the decisive turning point in His career. It appears, 
too, that very little was made of the birth, infancy, childhood, and 
the years of obscurity in Nazareth, or they were passed over 
entirely, as in Mark’s and John’s Gospels. Note how St. Mark 
starts out: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God.” Thereupon the evangelist plunges headlong into a com- 
pressed summary of John’s ministry and already in v.9 he tells 
of Christ’s baptism. These facts are worth remembering, as we 
shall now see, in a discussion of the significance of that event 
together with its accompanying circumstances. 


II 


A. The baptism of Jesus was, first of all, of great significance 
for John the Baptist. Here stood this gaunt and solemn man, 
a man apart from the crowd, dedicated to a very special mission 
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and service of God from his mother’s womb, a man of unimpeach- 
able moral earnestness and incomparable courage, a powerful 
protest by word and manner of life against all the traditional and 
comfortable, indifferent and shallow ideas of true righteousness, 
the stern and inflexible preacher of repentance to all alike. “Repent 
and be baptized for the remission of sins, and bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance,” thundered John. 

None greater born of woman had ever appeared on the scene. 
He was a prophet, yea, more than a prophet. The popular fancy 
was intrigued with the notion that was articulated in the question: 
“Is not this the Messiah?” In the midst of his sensational activity 
there appeared before him one day the simple, yet somehow im- 
posing figure of a carpenter from the backwoods of Nazareth, 
Jesus by name. He requested John to baptize Him also. And 
though by his own testimony John did not yet know Jesus, that is, 
did not fully know by a divinely wrought certainty that Jesus was 
the Messiah, yet there was that about this humbly pleading man 
that overpowered and humbled John. Here was no call to repent- 
ance as otherwise, but “I have need to be baptized of Thee, and 
Thou comest to me?” In the presence of Jesus John is keenly 
conscious of his own unworthiness, his sinfulness, and his own need 
of forgiveness. John realized his divinely bestowed mission of 
doing all his work as forerunner for the Messiah, which in his view 
did not include performing his specific task on the Messiah. John 
felt that their positions c.ght to be reversed. Yet Jesus included 
John when He said, “It is proper for us [}Wiv, both of us} to fulfill 
all righteousness.” 

Of even greater significance was the baptism of Jesus for Jesus 
Himself. John was certainly correct in suggesting that he needed 
baptism more than Jesus, that, in fact, Jesus did not need it at all. 
John’s baptism involved repentance and remission of sins. How 
could either of these have any relevance for Jesus? 

Surely, here was one person who stood in no need whatever 
of a metavoia, a change of heart or mind, or direction of will, 
nor of a baptism that bestowed the gift of divine forgiveness. 
The whole Christian theology rests on the fact of our Lord’s 
personal perfection and stainless sinlessness. The Child born of 
Mary was “that Holy Thing.” In purity and holiness He grew 
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to manhood. Even here at His baptism He is given the complete 
approval of His heavenly Father. As the eternal God His very 
essence is holiness. This is true also of the human nature which 
He assumed and to which He communicated His perfection. 


But, then, why should He be baptized? He Himself gives the 
answer: “Suffer it to be so mow [Gott]; for thus [oUtws] it becometh 
us to fulfill a// righteousness [taoav dixatoovvnv}.” What Jesus 
is saying appears to amount to this: John, I do not dispute the 
truth of your assertion. I am not in need of baptism for Myself; 
you are right also in your feeling of inferiority. Ordinarily we 
should be exchanging places. But mow, in this present circumstance, 
your baptism, which God commanded you to bestow on all the 
people, must be applied to Me. Both of us have a mission to 
perform; yours, to prepare the way for the Messiah; Mine, to be 
the Messiah. Therefore you must do your job in baptizing Me, 
and I must do Mine by being baptized. “Permit now, for in this 
way it is the right, the fitting thing [xgéxov]} for us to fulfill al} 
righteousness.” 

We must remember that, especially in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
the Messiah is pictured as the Servant of Jehovah (Is. 42:1; 52:13; 
53:11. See also Zech. 3:8; 6:12,13). This implies a conscious 
and complete submission. The Father sent forth His Son (Gal. 4:4, 
éEantotetiev, like an apostle) on a specific mission. And the Son, 
in complete harmony of purpose with the Father, accepted the 
assignment (Hymn 142:3: “Yea, Father, yea, most willingly, I'll 
do what Thou commandest; My will conforms to Thy decree, I do 
what Thou demandest”). All the facts of the incarnation and 
humiliation are involved with this mission and total submission. 
The first recorded utterance of Jesus, as a 12-year-old, gives 
expression to this truth, “Don’t you know that I must be in My 
Father’s business” (év tois tov xatodc pov dei eivai we)? In the 
Messianic 40th Psalm (v.8) the Messiah is quoted as saying, 
“I delight to do Thy will, O My God,” and in Hebrews 10 this is 
applied directly to Christ. He Himself lived and labored in constant, 
full awareness of the Father's will. “My food is to do the will 
of Him who sent Me and to accomplish His work” (John 4:34); 
“I seek not My own will, but the will of Him who sent Me” 
(5:30); “I have come down from heaven, not to do My own will, 
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but the will of Him who sent Me” (6:38). A divine “must” (det) 
was upon Him: “I must work the works of Him who sent Me” 
(John 9:14); “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up” (John 3:14). With eyes 
directed toward His Passion, “Jesus began to show His disciples 
that He must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things” (Matt. 
16:21). In the Garden of Gethsemane He prayed, “Not My will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

All of this is of a piece with Christ’s assertion at His baptism, 
“So it is proper for us to fulfill all righteousness.” All that our 
incarnate Lord did was an act of total obedience to the Father’s 
will. So Christ made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Himself the form of a servant, and humbled Himself, and became 
obedient, yea, obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Christ's submission to John’s baptism meant for Him, therefore, 
the performance of a necessary part of His redemptive work, 
a part of His active obedience, which included the dutiful sub- 
mission to all that God asked of man.’ “The Son of Man came 
not to be served but to serve and to give His life a ransom for 
many” (Matt. 20:28) 


1 In the words “obedience” and “submission” is expressed the double 
aspect of our Lord’s total obedience. All of it was “active” in the sense of 
a conscious, willing performance of the duties the Father gave Him; all of it 
was “passive” in the sense of the meek, nonresisting surrender of the Son 
to the Father’s direction. I am aware of the fact that this use of the terms 
involves some shift in meaning. The church intends these terms to convey 
the thought of Christ’s perfect obedience both in what He did and in what 
was done to Him. “Passive” harks back to the passus of the Creed in the 
sense of suffering. Perhaps the German tdtig and leidend approach the idea 
a little more closely. The word “passive” nowadays sometimes connotes the 
German willenlos which may, of course, never be asserted of Jesus. In any 
event it is perilous’ to attempt segregation or isolation of any phase of our 
Lord’s redemptive activity. On total obedience cf. Formula of Concord, S. D. 
i, 15. 


* Luther: “Christ says: For the sake of all sinners I have become a sinner 
and must therefore do everything God has imposed on sinners, so that they 
may be made righteous through Me” (St. Louis ed., XIII a, 136). “Though 
Jesus had the authority to baptize, He did not avail Himself of this power, 
but conducts Himself like others and submits to John’s baptism. How simple 
and unpretentious His bearing! Who would have taken Him for the Messiah?” 
“Being greater than John, He might have said: “You must not baptize Me. 
It is My office to baptize you.’ But He does nothing of the kind. Rather He 
conceals Himself, acts as though He were not Christ, and gives no inkling of 
that fact. This is indeed a remarkable humility. He does not have Himself 
proclaimed, He does not glorify Himself, but lets the Father glorify Him.” 
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So, then, the baptism of Jesus concerns us most of all. For 
Himself He had no need of repentance, of forgiveness, or of 
fulfilling all righteousness. It was a vicarious deed, an act of 
substitution for all of us sinners who lack that righteousness, who 
desperately need repentance and forgiveness.’ 


B. Connected with our Lord’s baptism is also the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. This, too, is of the utmost significance and importance 
for John the Baptist, for Christ Himself, and for us. 


The descent of the Spirit was extremely important for the 
ministry of John the Baptist. It was his singular assignment to 
prepare the way of the Lord, not pointing forward to the distant 
future, as did Old Testament prophets, but directing the people 
of Israel to One who was already among them. The first part of 
this preparation was to level the highway for the approaching 
Messiah’s entry into men’s hearts, by the preaching of repentance. 
But this was only one side of John’s work. He was, above all, 
to turn the hearts of the people to faith in the Messiah. To do 
this, John must himself know and be able positively to identify 
the Messiah in their midst. Now, if we had only the account of 
the Synoptics, especially that of Matthew, it would seem that John 
already possessed this vital knowledge. But when we read John’s 
Gospel, we find these words of John the Baptist: “I myself did 
not know Him, but that He might be revealed to Israel, therefore 
came I baptizing with water.” And John testified, saying: “I saw 





“Though Christ was the Son of God and had all things in His power, He did 
not undertake to preach without being called thereto. He awaits the command 
of the Father and does not come before the public until He hears the Father 
say: “This is My beloved Son.’” These quotations and others still to follow 
are from Luther’s sermon in the Kirchenpostille, St. Louis ed., XI, 2129 ff. The 
translations are my own. 

3Cf. Adolf Schlatter, Matthduskommentar, p.89: “Christ's baptism was an 
act of love. He joins the sinners and takes His place among the guilty, not to 
seek deliverance for Himself, not to attempt escape from the coming wrath 
because of His own guiltiness, but because He is one with them.” See also 
J. T. Mueller, Zur Bedeutung der Taufe Jesu, CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, VI, 2. According to him, Christ’s baptism represents die Bestatigung 
und Salbung des Heilandes which signalizes seine offizielle Ausrtistung ftir sein 
Amtswerk. “Nicht fiir sich, fiir seine Person, wurde Jesus mit dem heiligen 
Geist und Kraft gesalbt, sondern als unser Mittler und Erldser, der durch seinen 
ganzen tatigen und leidenden Gehorsam die Welt mit Gott versdhnen sollte.” 

4 Cf. the poetic summation of the Baptist’s work in the imperishable 
Benedictus intoned by his father, Luke 1:76-79: “And thou, child, shalt be 
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the Spirit descending like a dove out of heaven, and He remained 
on Him. And I myself did not know Him, but He who sent me 
to baptize with water, that One said to me, ‘On whom you shall 
see the Spirit descending and remaining on Him, He is the One 
baptizing with the Holy Spirit.’ And I saw and I testified that 
He is the Son of God.” Thus the witness of the Spirit’s descent 
on Christ was decisive for John. Henceforth he could and did 
point to Jesus and say: “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” directing his hearers away from 
himself, sending his disciples to Jesus. “He must increase, I must 
decrease.” 

What the gift of the Spirit signified for Christ Himself is beyond 
full calculation. In order to arrive at a true evaluation, we shall 
do well, first, to eliminate some false notions. It has been said that 
here was the beginning of Christ’s Messianic consciousness; that the 
gift of the Spirit was the moment when the Logos took possession 
of the man Jesus and stayed with Him until His death on the cross; 
that the unipersonal God endowed the mere man Jesus with certain 
temporary powers, according to the teaching of dynamic Monar- 
chianism; that, in short, by the descent of the Spirit something 
was given to Christ that He did not have before.° 


All of these interpretations, in one way or another, conflict with 
the Scripture doctrine of the Holy Trinity and of the essential deity 
of our Lord Jesus. They destroy the truth of the indivisible unity 
of God and also introduce an idea of inequality among the three 
Persons of the one divine Essence. They involve themselves in the 
pitfalls of tritheism or subordinationism. Both the doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Godhead of Christ are presented in unmistakable 
terms in the Word of God. They are also emphasized in the 
church’s confessions, as, for instance, in the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. If, then, it is true that Jesus is the eternal Son of God, 


called the prophet of the Most High; for thou shalt go before the Lord to 
prepare His ways, to give knowledge of salvation to His people in the for- 
giveness of their sins, through the tender mercy of our God, when the day 
shall dawn upon us from on high to give light to those who sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace” (RSV). 

5 Schlatter: “The coming of the Spirit did not make Christ the Son of God. 
It revealed what He was already. It was the divine signal, for which He had 
waited, to begin His work.” (Die Geschichte des Christus, p.90.) 
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very God of very God, coequal with the Father and the Spirit 
in infinite majesty and power, if Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever, and if the fullness of the Godhead dwells in 
Him bodily, nothing should be asserted that would deny these 
truths. When the Scriptures do speak, as Jesus Himself does, 
of a kind of inferiority of the Son (John 14:28), or of something 
being given to Him, this must always be understood of Him accord- 
ing to His human nature, and hence, connected with the purpose 
of His incarnation and humiliation, namely, our redemption, and 
must, therefore, be seen in its soteriological setting. 


We shall set it down as our thesis that the descent of the Spirit 
at the baptism of Jesus signified the public declaration from the 
Father that now His Messianic work in His threefold office was 
to begin. Let us unfold this statement. 

We point first to a major emphasis concerning the Messiah 
expressed in Old Testament prophecy. Ps. 45:7: “You love right- 
eousness and hate wickedness. Therefore God, Your God, has 
anointed You with the oil of gladness above Your fellows” (RSV). 
This passage is quoted in Heb. 1:8,9, introduced by the words, 
“But of the Son He says.” Is.11:1,2: “There shall come forth 
a shoot from the stump of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out 
of his roots. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him, the 
spirit of wisdom” (RSV). Is.42:1: “Behold My Servant, whom 
I uphold; My Chosen, in whom My soul delights; I have put My 
Spirit upon Him” (RSV). Matt. 12:18-21 points to Christ for 
the fulfillment of this prophecy. Finally, Is.61:1,2: “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon Me, because the Lord has anointed Me 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted” (RSV). This prophecy is 
used by our Lord Himself more than once in support of His own 
Messianic claims. 

It is clear from these texts that an intimate, inseparable connec- 
tion is established between the Holy Spirit and the Messianic 
activity of Jesus. The coming of the Holy Spirit is repeatedly 
pictured as an anointing. From this derives the Hebrew ">, 
of which Xetotds is simply the Greek translation. That is to say, 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Christ, precisely because of the unction 
of the Holy Spirit. If we may put it thus, the total redemptive 
career of our Lord is under the sign of the Holy Spirit. His very 
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incarnation was the result of the Spirit’s activity. Luke 1:35: “The 
Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you.” Matt. 10:18: “Mary was found to be with 
child of the Holy Spirit” (cf. v.20). 

In a mysterious way, in a sense beyond our comprehension, 
according to the plan of the Triune God for our salvation, the 
Holy Spirit was in charge of the redemptive work of the incarnate 
Son; He operated the Messianic timetable, so to speak. Therefore 
now, in fulfillment of prophecy and as an act of solemn inaugura- 
tion and the bestowal of the full equipment for the saving program 
of our Lord, the Holy Spirit descended upon Him and remained 
upon Him. 

Now the long years of obscurity and quiet waiting for the signal 
to begin the public office were over. The Son, who made Himself 
the Servant of Jehovah and would take no step without the Father’s 
sanction, now received that sanction by means of the Spirit’s unction 
and the voice from heaven so closely connected with it. The events 
immediately following Christ’s Baptism and the descent of the 
Spirit show that the discharge of His Messianic office is the result 
of the Spirit's anointing. All three Synoptics emphasize this truth. 
Matt. 4:1: “Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted by the devil.” Mark 1:12: “And immediately the 
Spirit driveth Him into the wilderness.” More fully Luke 4:1: 
“Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” Luke goes even further. 
At the close of his account of the temptation he continues: “And 
Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,” and he 
begins his account of our Lord’s ministry with His sermon in the 
synagog of Nazareth. The text is one of the great Messianic 
prophecies of Isaiah (61:1 ff.), in which the Spirit plays so 
prominent a role. Havirig read the text, Jesus makes the electri- 
fying statement: “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing” (RSV). 

It is clear, then, that, on the one hand, the coming of the Holy 
Spirit upon Jesus did not give Him anything that as true God 
He did not possess fully before, that He did not become what 
He was not already, but that, on the other hand, according to His 
human nature and in His role as the Servant of Jehovah, He lived 
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and acted in total submission to the Father’s will and performed 
His Messianic functions under the Father’s direction. The descent 
of the Spirit was the Father’s way of signalizing for the Son the 
fact that now the time had come to enter on His public redemptive 
work and that the unction with the Spirit “without measure” 
endowed Him, according to His servant status, with the full re- 
sources of the divine power.® 

Again, we cannot divorce any action of Christ’s, or any act 
performed with relation to Him, from the consideration that all 
is tied together with the purpose of His incarnation, namely, to be 
our Savior. Everything that concerns Christ, the whole Christ, the 
God-man, also directly concerns us. Thus also the coming of the 
Holy Spirit on Christ is of the greatest significance for us. The 
soteriological aspects are paramount. 

By the anointing with the Spirit from above Jesus began in very 
truth to be the Christ, as Luther points out.’ But this fact at once 
points to the heavy emphasis on the Spirit’s place in the Messiah’s 
(the Anointed One’s) office in Old Testament prophecy. If now 
these promises are literally fulfilled in the Spirit's descent on Jesus, 


6 Schlatter: “It had for Christ the inexhaustible importance of a divine 
declaration by means of which the Father showed Him His will, so that the 
event determined with causal force His entire history” (p. 92). 

Cf. R. C. H. Lenski, The Eisenach Gospel Selections, 2d ed., carefully revised. 
Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 1916: “The chief thing in this text 
is the assumption by Jesus of His high and holy office and work as the Savior 
of the world and His wonderful anointing with the Spirit in preparation for 
His work” (p. 209). 

R. R. Caemmerer, CTM, XVII, 12: “In this event God the Father gave to His 
Son as the Redeemer of the world the Spirit of God in a very special sense. 
He equipped Him with His Spirit for the purpose of His ministry.” 

7 “This is the beginning of the New Testament. Although Christ was born 
as a child, He did not yet begin His office. Nor did He presume to do so 
until He was called thereto by the Father. In sum, with the Baptism the office 
begins; here He becomes our Christ, our Savior; for this purpose He had come, 
as Isaiah says, chapter 61, which Christ applies to Himself.” — “But why should 
Luke in Acts and Mark in his Gospel begin with the ministry of John and the 
Baptism of Jesus? Here Christ begins to be Christ. Here He is inaugurated 
and enters His office. And the Father Himself confirmed Him in it in order 
to give the world certainty, so that it might have no doubt concerning Christ.” — 
“Christ is full of the Spirit, yet He speaks no word and does no deed unless 
He be first glorified by the Father. He does not wish to assume His office on 
His own, but by authority of another, the Father. Only then does He undertake 
His work, perform His office, do miracles.” — “At His Baptism and the descent 
of the Spirit Christ becomes a different man, not as regards His person but as 
regards His office.” 
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we are powerfully reminded of the faithfulness of God. Every 
mention of Christ, the official title of the Redeemer, must bring 
the faithfulness of God to our attention. The truth of God’s entire 
dealings with us men is sealed by the Spirit’s coming. It certifies 
to us that God is in earnest about our welfare, that His grace, His 
unmerited kindness to fallen mankind, is serious, that His plan of 
our deliverance and restoration to fellowship with Him through 
Christ is utterly reliable. God’s performance is fully commensurate 
with His promise. 


Without the Spirit’s anointing, Jesus would not be the Christ, 
our Christ, who repelled Satan’s onslaughts, fulfilled all righteous- 
ness, performed His prophetic ministry in His revelation of God 
to us, His high-priestly function in the perfect sacrifice for sin and 
ceaseless intercession for sinners, and rules over all as king and 
head of the church until its final consummation in glory. Jesus 
the Christ did all things necessary for our salvation in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, so that our Lord, in turn, could make His oft- 
repeated promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit to His disciples 
a vibrant reality. Even now, in the exaltation of our Lord to the 
heavenly throne, the Spirit is His redemptive agent on earth, as 
the entire Book of ‘cts and the Epistles testify. 

C. A final feature of Christ's baptism is the voice from heaven 
declaring: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I took delight.” * 
Thus the voice of the Father completes this most remarkable 





8 Evé6xnoa. This aorist would seem to imply more than present approval. 
The first part of the Father’s statement is obviously related to the solemn decree 
recorded in Psalm 2: “Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee.” 
This is the Father’s answer to those who rebel “against the Lord and against 
His Anointed.” The strong terms of approval, evddxnoa and dyanntés, echo 
the declaration in Is.42:1, where the corresponding terms are “Mine Elect” 
and “My soul delighteth.” The parailel suggests that evddxnoa is a pregnant 
term, implying deliberate choice in the past (cf. 1 Peter 1:20, “who verily 
was foreordained before the foundation of the world but was manifest in these 
last times for you”). The effects and results of this eternal choice carry over 
into all the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament and are brought to 
incipient fruition at the Baptism. Highly significant is the fact that in his 
account of the transfiguraton St. Luke substitutes the word éxAechkeypévoc for 
the Gyaxntos of the other Synoptics (Luke 9:35), though the KJV translates 
both with “beloved.” The fact that in Is. 42:1 the Father’s choice and approval, 
the Son’s servant status, as well as the bestowal of the Spirit, are all united in 
one great Messianic prophecy demonstrates the interrelation and interdependence 
of all details of our Lord’s Baptism. 
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demonstration of the Holy Trinity. These words of the Father 
concerning Jesus do not mean, of course, that right here Jesus 
became the Son of God. He was and is that from all eternity. 
Nor do they signify merely that the Father designates the Son 
in a general way as the object of His love and approval. The 
Father’s declaration is given specific significance by the context. 
By His words the Father is, in effect, saying: “I am in complete 
harmony with, and I express publicly my full approval of, what 
has just transpired and of what this implies.” The Son appears 
in the form of a servant and humbly submits to John’s baptism 
of repentance and remission “to fulfill all righteousness” as the 
sinners’ substitute — “this is My beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” The Son awaits the signal for beginning His Messianic 
mission in total obedience to the Father’s direction (“I delight 
to do Thy will”); and the Father testifies, “This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Henceforth the Son, by the 
Spirit’s measureless unction, carries forward to glorious fruition 
the whole redeeming program through life and death, resurrection 
and ascension, governance and judgment, the preaching of the 
Gospel and the preservation of the Church—and the Father 
declares, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 


Can there be greater comfort for us than this, that the full 
divine approval rests on all that Christ did for us? Can there be 
sounder certainty for us of our salvation than this assurance? 
Can there be a more solemn reminder of the fact that apart from 
Christ there is no other redemption than that the Father declares 
the Son to be the object of His love and favor? If we are not 
“in Christ,” we do not enjoy the divine approbation.® 


9 I cannot refrain from adding a few more quotations from Luther’s sermon 
to show the sublimely consoling and truly practical applications he makes: 
“Truly, this is a great and precious grace and mercy of God, that thus the 
divine Majesty condescends to give us certainty concerning Christ. To this end 
God Himself intervenes and binds us to the Person of Christ Himself, yea, 
He tops it all by giving us a higher witness from heaven. He not only has 
Christ pointed out by a man, but God Himself does so by His Spirit, and 
confirms and seals it all with His word from heaven, ‘This is My beloved 
Son.’ ”” — “Whoever desires to come to the Father must cling to the beloved 
Son, must sit on His back, must leap on His lap.” — “The Father’s word brings 
us to a true knowledge of Christ. How so? By telling us that He is God’s Son 
and well pleasing to His Father. By these words God brings laughter and 
rejoicing to all hearts and saturates all creation with pure divine sweetness and 
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Surely this is of vital significance not only to each individual 
Christian in his entire life of faith and love but also to the church 
in her entire structure, life, work, and kerygma. The church 
acknowledges all the tremendous truths of all of God’s con- 
descension to us in her great Trinitarian doxology: 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow .. . 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


consolation. For if I know this for sure, that the man Christ is the Son of God 
and well pleasing to His Father (and how dare I doubt it, since the divine 
Majesty Himself, who cannot lie, so states from heaven?), then I am also 
certain that everything this man says and does is the word and work of the 
beloved Son which is bound to please God.” — “How could God pour Himself 
out more fully or present Himself more lovingly and sweetly than by declaring 
that it is His heart’s delight to see the Son speak so gently to me, be so 
devoted to me, and with such great love suffer and die for me?” — “Could we 
but appreciate this truth, we should doubtless see heaven and earth aflame with 
divine love, with life and righteousness, honor and praise; on the other hand, 
hell with its fire, with death and sin, would seem nothing more than a painted 
picture.” 
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Luther Expounds the Gospels 


By LEwis W. SPITZ, JR. 


OTH the state of Luther scholarship and the condition of the 
church have changed radically since the middle of that cen- 
tury of light, when J. G. Hamann lamented: “What a shame 

for our times that the spirit of this man who founded our church 
lies thus under the ashes. What a power of eloquence, what a spirit 
for interpretation, what a prophet! How good the old wine will 
taste to you!” * Though Theodosius Harnack a hundred years later 
hailed the renewed study of Luther’s theology as one of the most 
joyous developments in theological scholarship, his own work re- 
mained the only really significant book on his theology in the nine- 
teenth century.” What an upsurge of Luther studies since the fes- 
tivities of 1917 and the renewal of Luther scholarship through Karl 
Holl and other stalwarts! The Phoenix has arisen from the ashes. 
With the publication of the American edition of Luther's Works, 
English readers can now taste the old wine in their own tongue. 
The enthusiastic acclaim which the first volume to appear received 
throughout Protestantism is further encouraging evidence of new 
theological depth in the church of our day. The Luther Renaissance 
comes most opportunely when evangelical Christendom must look 
anew to the sources of its strength in the Scriptures and in the spirit 
of its Founder. In Volume 21, the first volume of his works on 
the New Testament, Luther, the first Evangelical, expounds the 
Gospels! 

Expounding the Scriptures was, in fact, Luther’s whole lifework 
as a scholar, and the exposition was the sum total of his theology. 
From that Friday, October 22, 1512, when he was received into 
the theological senate of the University of Wittenberg, as the pro- 
fessor for Jectura in Biblia, until his death, he presented no other 
kind than Biblical exegetical lectures? He became one of the 
mightiest exegetes of the Christian Church, a true witness of the 


1 An G. E. Lindner, 9. Marz, 1759, cited in Heinrich Bornkamm, Luther 
im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte (Heidelberg, 1955), p. 120. 

2 Theodosius Harnack, Luthers Theologie, 2 vols. (Erlangen, 1862), I, iii. 

3 Heinrich Boehmer, Luthers erste Vorlesung (Leipzig, 1924), p.1. Hein- 
rich Bornkamm, Luthers geistige Welt (Liineburg, 1947), p. 9. 
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endless wealth of Biblical truth in its singular depth and its mani- 
fold breadth. “Theology is nothing else than grammar occupied 
with the words of the Holy Spirit,” he declared with epigram- 
matical force.* If the “Reformation writings” represented in the 
first instance his great No, then his sermonic-exegetical writings 
were his resounding Yes. They were, to turn Goethe's phrase, 
his “higher affirmation.” 

Protestant scholars have been so enthusiastic in heralding Luther’s 
return to first principles that they have almost been thrown off 
balance by a new type of Roman Catholic criticism more subtle 
than the usual frontal assault on the three solas. Thus Adolph 
Harnack spoke of Luther’s work as an “enormous reduction” to 
the truly religious. Wilhelm Dilthey suggested that the way to this 
simplification was prepared by German mysticism and the phi- 
losophia Christi of the humanists.” Others have joined in the chorus 
proclaiming Luther as the true theologus crucis.® His Paulinism 
and his evangelical experience conditioned all his exegesis. Precisely 
so, responds Joseph Lortz, an excellent moderate Roman Catholic 
scholar, who criticizes the “disarming misinterpretation of Luther 
by Denifle and his ice-cold trial by Grisar,” but Luther was not 
vollig-hérend, his ears were not open for the full counsel of God, 
he did not include all the elements of the Bible in his message." 


# Cited in Johann Albrecht Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti (Berlin, 
1860), p. xvi. 

5 Adolph Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (Berlin, 1922), Ill, § 79, Das 
Christentum Luthers: “Das, was er erlebt hatte, lernte er aussprechen, und da 
ergab sich, gemessen an dem Vielerlei dessen, was die Kirche als ‘Religion’ bot, 
vor allem eine ungeheure Reduktion.” Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, 
II (Leipzig und Berlin, 1929), pp. 53 ff. On p.55 Dilthey speaks of “die harte 
Einseitigkeit seiner Auffassung des religids-sittlichen Prozesses.” 

6 The twenty-first theological thesis in the Heidelberg theses of 1518 reads: 
Theologus gloriae dicit malum bonum et bonum malum; theologus crucis dicit 
id quod res est. Walther von Loewenich, Luthers Theologia crucis (Munich, 
1939), demonstrates that this reduction to the pure essence of Christianity means 
the orientation of the many aspects of theology around a central point of orien- 
tation, not merely a reduction to the least common denominator. 

7 Die Reformation als religidses Anliegen heute (1948), p. 144, and Die 
Reformation in Deutschland, passim, cited in Walther von Loewenich, Luther 
als Ausleger der Synoptiker (Munich, 1954), p.10. Loewenich has a rich 
discussion of this whole problem, including significant bibliographical notices 
on the question of Luther’s Paulinism and its effect on his attitude to the rest 
of the New Testament, pp. 4, 9ff. Loewenich’s book is not so much about the 
hermeneutical principles as about the content of Luther's exegesis. 
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Thus we are treated to the spectacle of an inversion from the days 
of the Reformation, when Luther set the Bible against the fathers 
and tradition, to today’s polemical argument that the Roman 
Church lives by the fullness of the Scriptures which Luther under- 
stood only in part. Did Luther’s Paulinism lead him to a slanted 
view of the Old Testament or a one-sided interpretation of the rest 
of the New Testament? Did Luthet’s overwhelming experience of 
God’s love and grace in Christ, so clearly presented by Paul, leave 
him with sufficient inner freedom and intellectual independence to 
interpret adequately the rest of the Scriptures in their full scope 
and with their special emphases? That is the basic question. 
Obviously, the two areas of exegetical study which demand direct 
attention are Luther’s treatment of the Old Testament and of the 
Synoptic Gospels. There is a mountain of material for Luther’s 
understanding of the Old Testament, twenty volumes of Luther's 
Works. Heinrich Bornkamm says that if Luther were a professor 
on a modern seminary faculty, he would hold the chair for the Old 
Testament, not the New.’ One might offhand assume this to be 
true of Calvin, but the idea comes as a surprise when applied to 
Luther. He lectured on Genesis, Deuteronomy, the Song of Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and more. Volume 12 of Lua- 
ther’s Works has given us a good sample of his work in the selected 
commentaries on the Psalms, for the Psalms were Luther’s special 
love.” Luther gave, to be sure, a Christological interpretation to 
much of the Old Testament, for he found there the swaddling 
clothes and the crib in which Jesus was laid.’° “For the whole Old 
Testament contains nothing but Christ as he is preached in the 
Gospel,” he explained."* Nevertheless, in addition to this evan- 
gelical orientation, Luther had such an immediate perception of 
God’s voice in the Law and the Prophets, and he was so alert in 
perceiving the direct affinity between the Children of Israel and 


8 Vol. 21, x. 

® Luther’s intimate knowledge of the Psalms is illustrated by such asides 
as, “There is hardly a single psalm that has a prayer more than five or six 
verses long,” Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 143. “Everywhere, but especially in the 
Psalter, Scripture is full of statements like these .. .” Luther’s Works, Vol. 21, 
p- 207 et passim. 

10 Weimar Ausgabe X1 (1. Halfte), 15. The Weimar Ausgabe will here- 
after be referred to as W. A. 

11 W. A. X!, 80. 
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the people of his own society, that he embraced in his vision all 
facets of the Old Testament message and history. In fact, there is 
ample evidence in Volume 21 alone that Luther drew insights 
from the Old Testament which shed light upon the New and ex- 
ploited it for basic ideas and not merely “glosses” in his study of 
the New.” 

Luther’s exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels presents a parallel, 
though more subtle problem. He has given us many commentaries 
also on the New Testament books. such as Romans, 1 Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, 1 John, and Hebrews, although only the com- 
mentary on Galatians compares with the Old Testament commen- 
taries in formal method. There will be ten exegetical volumes on 
the New Testament in Luther’s Works, but only Volume 21 is 
on the Synoptics. Luther reserved the exposition of the Gospels 
entirely for sermons, stressing especially Matthew and John.’* Over 
half of the material in the Gospels, including John, is contained 
in the pericopes. There are about one thousand sermons on the 
Synoptic Gospels alone.’* In addition to the many postil sermons 
which were formerly available, with their triple palimpsest of addi- 
tions and hagiographic mistletoe, modern scholars have brought 
to light hundreds of Luther’s sermons in the direct notes of his 
amanuenses. Comparing these with the others is like drinking from 
a spring after drinking from a cistern.” Luther knew the Synoptic 


12 Cfi, e. g., the references to Psalm 37, Luther’s Works, Vol. 21, pp. 22, 25; 
the association of Christ’s idea on “works of mercy” with those of Hosea and 
Isaiah, p. 131; Habakkuk’s social criticism, p. 344; the many references to his- 
torical persons and events as examples, pp. 141, 211 et passim. Cf. Heinrich 
Bornkamm, Luther und das Alte Testament (Tibingen, 1948), p. 214, for the 
difference between Luther and the church fathers in their treatment of the 
relationship of the Old and New Testaments. 

18 Vols. 22 and 24 of Luther's Works will contain Luther’s moving exposi- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel. In 1866 Eberle made a continuous harmonized edition 
of Luther’s commentaries on the Gospels in two volumes. The latest publication 
of this kind is Erwin Mihlhaupt, D. Martin Luthers Evangelien-Auslegung, 
5 vols. (Gottingen, 1939—54), designed for every evangelical pastor’s study. 
The only English equivalent is Luther's Works, Vols. 21 to 24. 

14 Walther von Loewenich, Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker, p. 14. W. A. 
XXII, xli—lxxxiii, lists the sermons according to the pericopes. 

15 Georg Buchwald, for example, in 1893 found in Jena many hundreds of 
sermons in the transcript of Georg Rorer. Over half of the almost four hundred 
sermons on Matthew listed in the index of W. A. XXII, xliff., are from Rorer’s 
manuscripts, often as the exclusive source. 
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problem, of course, frequently commenting on the necessity for 
comparing the three Gospels for additional information and detail. 
For Luther the Gospels meant something very special. Neither he 
nor Melanchthon ever lectured on the Synoptic Gospels. He did 
not merely treat them when they were “at it,’ when it was time 
for them. He constantly lived and thought them. For him they 
were the dir -ct proclamations by and about Jesus the Christ. They 
sounded forth the kerygma. They reverberated with the viva vox 
Dei and as such were best heralded from the pulpit. 


This sermonic-exegetical technique gave free reign to Luther’s 
special methodus heroica. For other examples of truly theological 
exegesis, vibrating with the exciting combination of the knowledge 
of God and life with God, one must go back far beyond the scho- 
lastics, perhaps as far as Augustine and some of the fathers. His 
Gospel commentaries demonstrate beyond compare the utility of 
the exegetical task for Biblical preaching. In the preface to the 
first volume of his Latin writings, Luther demurely declared that 
he wished his books would be forgotten and buried in order to 
make room for better ones. The modern scholar indeed has many 
exegetical aids which Luther lacked. But in one respect his com- 
mentaries will never be superseded: in the congeniality of the ex- 
positor and the text, in the sympathetic bond of feeling and under- 
standing uniting the strongly religious man to the source of his 
faith and Christian understanding.’® 


Luther learned much from his predecessors in the field of exe- 
gesis. He was particularly impressed with the efforts of Nicholas 
de Lyra, who was also a favorite of Reuchlin. The development of 
the fourfold interpretation from the patristic period through the 
long medieval tradition is an intricate story. Late medieval exegesis 


16 Gerhard Ebeling, Evangelische Evangelien-Auslegung (1942) is the most 
thorough study of Luther’s hermeneutics for the Gospels which is available. 
Ebeling was also the first to study the relationship of Luther’s exegesis of the 
Gospels to the exegetical tradition. See also Ebeling’s interesting historical dis- 
cussion, Kirchengeschichte als Geschichte der Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift. 
Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher Vortrage 185 (Tiibingen, 1947). A very 
pleasant introduction is Walther Kohler, “Wie Luther den Deutschen das Evan- 
gelium erzahlt hat,” Schriften des Vereins fir Reformationsgeschichte, XXXV 
(1917). Much more work remains to be done on the late medieval thought 
world along the lines of Gerhart Ritter’s Studien zur Shatscholastik, which were 
published by Heidelberg University over thirty years ago. 
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was marked by extravagant use of allegory and typology. In the 
exploitation of etymologies, a variant and favorite device of alle- 
gory, Luther was often dependent on tradition.’ Luther was too 
clear-eyed in his search for the sensus literalis to take allegorizing 
too seriously. Though he sometimes used allegory, he seems often 
to be toying with it, using it for a rhetorical effect rather than for 
definitive interpretation. Luther was familiar with the historical 
and philological advances of humanism. He knew Valla no less, 
to say nothing of Reuchlin and Erasmus, and was well abreast of 
the times, but they were still his times. Erasmus, too, like Origen, 
whom he greatly admired, had to resort to allegory from time to 
time.'* Luther needed more than the cold appraisal of a text. He 
had to meditate, to place himself in the posture of direct existential 
immediacy to God, who was speaking in the text, for the word was 
for him the living Word of God. For him right preaching does 
not stop with a historical understanding but proceeds to benefit the 
hearer spiritually." For the sake of the message, Luther dared to 
bring this Word to the people, brushing aside the esoteric hesitancy 
and misgivings of the humanists about the tintellectual Capacities 
of the common man. Luther was aware of these differences end in 
one of his after-dinner rambling discourses ventured the observa- 
tion that Erasmus had only words, he had only the substance, but 
Melanchthon had both the words and the substance.”° 


The two selections in Volume 21 of Luther’s Works, the com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew and the com- 
mentary on the Magnificat in Luke, are probably the most signif- 
icant and influential works coming from the Synoptics, the editor, 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, tells us.** Like Luther's writings on the Lord’s 


17 Walther von Loewenich, Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker, pp. 28 ff. 

18 Heinrich Bornkamm, Luther und das Alte Testament, pp.211 ff., 214. 
Bornkamm believes that Luther rejected allegorizing on principle, though he 
sometimes used allegory. 

19 “In cor non accipimus verbum: per aurem intrat, per alteram egreditur. 
Sed ut faciamus et de verbo ad verbum, ut munda animalia illud kauen, 
Euangelium ruminabimus,” W. A. XV, 676; “ne maneat in historia,” W. A. 
XVII, 256; Walther von Loewenich, Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker, 
pp. 83, 108. 

20 W. A., Tischreden, III, 460, Nr. 3619: “Res et verba Philippus, verba 
sine re Erasmus, res sine verbis Lutherus, nec rem nec verba Carolstadius.” 

21 P. xvii. 
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Prayer and the Sacraments, the Magnificat adds welcome supple- 
mentary insights into his use of the Synoptics in his regular homi- 
letical exegesis. It was due only to special providential guidance 
that Luther produced either one. Luther once said God had led 
him along his path like a horse wearing blinders. It was through 
circumstances beyond his control that he came to produce his com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount. 


Like a harassed seminary professor of today, in addition to his 
teaching duties, Luther served as vacancy pastor in the city church 
at Wittenberg during the absence of John Bugenhagen (Pomer- 
anus), who was in Liibeck organizing the reform of the church. 
He had done so once before in 1528—29, when Bugenhagen was 
active in Braunschweig and Hamburg. This time he was gone from 
the end of October 1530 until the end of April 1532. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1530, Luther wrote to his friend Wenzel Link: “I cannot 
find time to write to everyone, since I am now no longer Luther, 
but Pomeranus, an official, Moses, Jethro, and what not? All things 
to all men.” On November 24, 1531, Luther wrote to Bugenhagen 
that he could wait no longer. Nevertheless, he had to carry on for 
five months more. During this difficult period for a year and a half 
Luther preached a series of sermons on Matthew each Wednesday, 
and from this series came the commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

The Sermon on the Mount has attracted the attention of other 
famous men in the world’s history. Ironically, Bismarck wrestled 
with it as an academic question when in his law-school doctoral 
dissertation he tried to determine whether it would be possible to 
rule a state on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount. Gandhi was 
led under its spell to his doctrine of nonviolence. The story is told 
that when a vast crowd pressed about his train in a railroad station 
to give him an ovation, he stepped out of the car with the New 
Testament in his hand and read to the people from the Sermon on 


22 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte 1 (Tubingen, 
1932), 248, n. 4, refused to recognize the authoritativeness of the Weimar text, 
believing that he could isolate Melanchthonian insertions. Hans Krumwiede, 
Glaube und Geschichte in der Theologie Luthers (Gottingen, 1952), p. 16, takes 
issue with Holl in turn. Allowing for the possibility of minor editing, the whole 
style and tenor of the commentary is indisputably Luther’s, to make a Gestaltist 
judgment without detailed historical or philological examination. 
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the Mount. Is the Sermon on the Mount the daily rule of an ideal 
human society, a communistic group from which a peaceful world 
will develop? Is it a metaphysic of moral economy, as Tolstoi be- 
lieved? Are its preachments impossible of fulfillment in the pres- 
ent world and intended as an ethic of a coming aeon? Are its 
demands applicable here and now only to the relationship between 
individuals and not states or peoples? Or are the words of the Ser- 
mon not to be taken as commands and legal rules for life, as the 
Pharisees took them, but only as a demonstration of a general in- 
tention independent of all legal prescriptions? Is it a rebuke to 
human moral pretensions and a guide to the regenerate Christian??* 
Luther, after a prayer that God in His grace would help to preserve 
and keep the true, sure, and Christian understanding of this teach- 
ing of Christ, proceeded to wrestle with the problems manfully, that 
is, like a man of God. On the one hand, he scourges the papal 
canonists who make of Christ’s clear commandments only evan- 
gelical counsels. On the other hand, he rebukes the sectaries who 
make a literal application of the injunctions in order to abolish 
ptivate property, oaths, government, and the like, rather than per- 
ceiving the true spirit of the commands. For the reborn Christian 
it becomes increasingly possible, as he grows in sanctification, more 
and more to approximate the spiritual ideal demanded by the 
Master. Luther's inspired common sense and Biblically rooted in- 
terpretation of these difficult sayings cannot fail to evoke an enthu- 
siastic and grateful response from the reader.”* 


Three major groupings of subjects among the hundreds of topics 
discussed received special emphasis in the commentary, the ques- 
tion of Law and Gospel with its corollary, works and faith, the 
question of individual ethics and social problems. In the preface 
to the commentary Luther underlined the necessity for distinguish- 
ing between Law and Gospel as a major concern of his discourse, 
and in the postscript he concludes with a discussion of salvation 


°3 Karl Heim, Die Bergpredigt Jesu (Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 5 ff. 

24 Cf. H. W. Beyer, Der Christ und die Bergpredigt nach Luthers Deutung, 
Lutherjahrbuch, 1932. Georg Wiinsch, Die Bergpredigt bei Luther (Tibingen, 
1920), intended as a monographic supplement to Troeltsch’s Soztallehren, is 
only very limited in value, largely because his sharp division between Diesseits 
and Jenseits religion leads him to minirniize Luther's Diesseits concern and 
practicality. 
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by grace or merit.”” It is quite clear that Luther, in contrast with 
a substantial element in contemporary Protestantism, viewed the 
Sermon on the Mount as Law, not as the Gospel by »: hich man 
can be saved. But what was the relationship «' the jaw of the 
Mount to the Law of Sinai or the Law of Nature? Ernst Troeltsch 
believed that at a period in Luther’s life between 1523 and 1532, 
the Decalog came to replace the refined conception of Law in the 
Sermon on the Mount and that from this point on the Decalog 
became the base for Protestant ethic.** In general, to be sure, Moses 
is the Law-giver and Christ the Dispenser of grace. But Luther saw 
that Jesus interpreted the Law on the highest spiritual plane. This 
interpretation was not a new Law, but only an explanation of what 
was implied in the Law of Moses. He thus applied the refinements 
of Jesus to the Law of Moses rather than the reverse. What is more, 
the Law here expounded is qualitatively the same as natural Moral 
Law, some glimmer of which is to be found in each human heart. 
In contrast to the Law of Moses, the Jews of the Old Testament 
introduced legalisms which were not only unnecessary but contrary 
to the spirit of the Law. In contrast to the Law of Moses, to Christ 
and St. Paul, the Pharisees of the New Testament, the papal priests, 
monks, and doctors introduced legalisms beyond and contrary to 
the spirit of the Law, and they did so precisely because they sought 
to make of the Law a ladder for reaching God’s grace.”’ The antith- 
eses of the Sermon on the Mount make it clear that man cannot 
be saved by works, for it is precisely the Pharisees who are attacked 
here (Matt. 5:20ff.). Luther notes a correlation between the com- 
mands of Jesus and the criteria of the Last Judgment.* 


25 Pp. 284 ff. 

26 Ernst Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen 
(Tiibingen, 1912), p. 494: “Dabei ist es nun aber charakteristisch, dasz ihm 
als die den inneren Trieb objektiv darstellende Offenbarung des Sittengesetzes 
nicht die Bergpredigt erschien, sondern der Dekalog. . . . So erwuchs der 
Dekalog zu seiner fiir den Protestantismus charakteristischen absoluten Bedeu- 
tung als Ausdruck und Inbegriff der vollen Lex naturae und der mit dieser 
identischen evangelischen Ethik; see also p. 494, n. 225. Cf. Karl Holl, Gesam- 
melte Aufsatze, 1, 38, n. 1, pp. 247, 248, n. 4. 

27 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 70, on the relationship of Jewish legalism and 
papal laws; p. 262 for the contrast of the Carthusians and the law of Paul and 
the Ten Commandments. 

28 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 31f. 
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The commentary on the Sermon on the Mount serves as a whole- 
some corrective to any notion that Luther failed to stress the im- 
portance of good works and of a high individual ethic. Jakob 
Burckhardt in a polemical criticism of Luther's doctrine of justi- 
fication said that good works would always have a natural attrac- 
tion for people. Of course, Luther replies in his commentary, but 
works have their proper place in the divine economy of things. 
Luther made it a special point to emphasize good works. “I have 
said before that these eight items (in Matthew 5) are nothing but 
instruction about the fruits and good works of a Christian. Before 
these must come faith .. .” he wrote.”® Again, he explains: “For 
these three good works include just about all the rest. The first 
means that we do all kinds of good works toward our neighbor; 
the second means that we are concerned about all sorts of needs, 
both public and private, and that we bring these before God; and 
"8° With great and 
even untoward vigor Luther struck at all who would play down 
the demands of Jesus for good works: 


the third means that we discipline our body. 
“,.. He explicitly calls them 
‘commandments.’ On this basis they have thought up the twelve 
‘evangelical counsels,’ twelve bits of good advice in the Gospel, 
which may be kept by anyone who pleases if he wants to attain 
a perfection higher and more perfect than that of other Christians. 
Thus they have not only made perfection as well as Christian sal- 
vation dependent upon works apart from faith, but they have even 
made these works optional. I call that forbidding true and fine 
good works — which is just what these vulgar asses and blas- 
phemers accuse us of doing.” ** In no sense can Luther's explana- 
tion of the Sermon be construed as an attempt to sharpen up Christ’s 
injunctions. But the magic of his feather pen adds many nice 
touches to the call for high personal ethic. He sensibly denies the 
literal application of “plucking out the eye” or “cutting off the 
hand.” “Rather,” he says, “the injunction ‘Do not swear by your 
head’ makes even our heads a sanctuary.” What is meant by pure 


29 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 26. 


30 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p.155. In W. A. X, 293, Luther says works 
must be stressed, for some took the sola fide as an excuse for sloth. 


31 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 4. 
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in heart? It is a heart “that is watching and pondering what God 
says and replacing its own ideas with the Word of God.” ” 
Rudolf Stadelmann in his short history of the Reformation de- 
scribes Luther as a fighter not merely for conscience but also for 
community, for church, against the hindrances of the papacy, 
a wholesome emphasis.** Because of Luther’s sense of the direct 
applicability of the text to contemporary problems, his commen- 
taries are replete with references to social problems reflecting his 
Christian concern for society. The applicability of the Sermon on 
the Mount to social institutions, which are after all human insti- 
tutions, is a difficult question. Luther faces up to it squarely. Long 
before the sectaries raised such questions about the outward order 
of society, Luther had given much thought to such problems as 
law, force and power, war and peace, economics, the two orders 
in the world, and the like. In this commentary he turns against 
both the extramundane asceticism of monkery and against the intra- 
mundane asceticism of the gray-coated sectarian vermin as false 
solutions.** With Jesus he blesses the peacemakers and attacks the 
warring princes.*® He commends the offices and laws of secular 
government, “all of which have been completely subjected to rea- 
son.” °° Social criticism is not wanting, as when he rejects the argu- 
ment that one’s dignity of rank as a prince, nobleman, or prelate 
requires extra wealth, for this opens the way to greed.*’ He advo- 
cates proper social planning for the common need.** He attacks 
monopolies and the greed of an increasingly acquisitive society — 
“The world is one big whorehouse, completely submerged in 
greed.” °° If the modern reader finds his direct application to im- 
mediate antagonists disconcerting, let him remember that these were 


32 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 90, 104, 34. 
33 Rudolf Stadelmann, Das Zeitalter der Reformation. Handbuch der deut- 
schen Geschichte, 11 (1936), 1—125. 


34 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 27, 263, 266, 267; pp. 158, 160, 161. Karl- 
mann Beyschiag, Die Bergpredigt und Franz von Assisi (Giitersloh, 1955), 
pp. 206 to 225, compares the understanding Francis had of the Sermon on the 
Mount with Luther’s understanding of it. 


35 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 39£.; on defense, p. 107. 

36 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 93; on church and state, p. 105. 
37 Luther’s Works, Vol. 21, pp. 183 f. 

38 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, p. 172. 

39 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 180, 184. 
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days of conflict and revolution. Luther was God’s pikesman as well 
as spokesman. On the other hand, there is nothing more serene 
and winsome in all exegetical writing than his interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer contained in this commentary.*? He spoke with 
the authority he had learned from his Master and not like the 
scribes and the scholastics. 


Beyond compare for insight into the paradoxical workings of 
God is Luther’s commentary on the Magnificat. Its Entstehungsge- 
schichte is fascinating in itself, for its composition was interrupted 
by Luther’s summons to the Diet of Worms in 1521. He com- 
pleted it on the Wartburg, dedicating it to Prince John Frederick, 
nephew of the Elector of Saxony, which makes its concern for the 
poor and lowly all the more admirable. The Magnificat is signifi- 
cant especially on two accounts, Luther’s image of Mary and his 
understanding of the way in which God acts in history, that is, 
in human affairs in time. 


It becomes immediately apparent that it is no longer “der 
katholische Luther” speaking in the Magnificat. During the late 
Middle Ages there had been a great increase in veneration for Mary 
and an acrimonious debate between Franciscans and Dominicans 
over her immaculate conception. The humanists generally joined 
the fray on the side of Mariolatry. Luther would have none of this. 
His Mariology is Christocentric and theocentric throughout. Her 
importance to the Christian lies in her relationship to Christ, as 
the mother of the Incarnate Word, not as the Queen of Heaven."! 
She has her sanctitas a puero, and not the reverse. He warned 
against honoring Mary too much and noted that there is nothing 
in the Bible about her birth. Mary is, above all, a good example 
of God’s grace and of faith. 


The selection of a mere handmaiden in lowly estate as the chosen 
vessel of the Lord is proof positive for Luther that God works in 
history 4 contrario. He often works behind masks and disguises! 
In Christ born of Mary He began His spiritual reign. Amid all 
the pomp and circumstances of mighty kingdoms, God uses lowly 


49 Luther's Works, Vol. 21, pp. 141 ff. 

41 Walther von Loewenich, Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker, pp. 255 ft., 
has an excellent summary discussion of Luther’s attitude toward Mary. He 
observes that there is room for a more detailed study of the problem. 
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instruments. Empires rise and fall in succession, God’s kingdom 
moves forward until the end of time. The prince must serve the 
poor. “The learned and saintly hypocrites, the great lords, and the 
rich are the devil’s own tidbits,” whereas “those whom the world 
rejects, the poor, lowly, simplehearted, and despised, God has 
chosen,” Luther comforted God’s people.” 

Herder once hailed Luther as the man who “awakened and 
loosed the German language, a sleeping giant; overturned the 
money tables of scholastic word trading; and through his Refor- 
mation stirred up a whole nation to thought and feeling.” ** Some 
of his power is inevitably lost in translation. But so much comes 
through that his work remains a dynamo of strength and inspira- 
tion. To those who have read more about Luther than the works 
of Luther himself, he might well echo Dante’s words: “Open your 
eyes, and see me as I am!” Yes, Luther knew the Synoptic Gospels 
well. He lived with them for decades. This intimate knowledge 
coupled with Luther’s flair for colorful rhetoric makes his com- 
mentaries good reading, especially for homiletical pump priming. 
Hear him advise against “tightening the text too much.” Note his 
concrete historical allusions, his exploitation of the fathers. Catch 
his candid expressions, brilliant illustrations, clever turns, and folk- 
ish sayings. See him wrestle with “cases,” mixed marriages, divorce, 
and pastoral problems. Smile at his amusing stories, as his con- 
gregation must have smiled. Learn from him to search deeply and 
with feeling for the meaning of the text. For Luther’s friend and 
table companion, Hieronymus Weller, rightly said: 

Whomever Luther pleases exceedingly, he can know for sure that 

he has made progress in the Holy Scriptures. 


Vienna, Austria 


42 Cf. H. W. Beyer, Gott und die Geschichte nach Luthers Auslegung des 
Magnificat, Lutherjahrbuch, 1939. 

43 Samtliche Werke, Suphan ed., I, 372, cited in Heinrich Bornkamm, Luther 
im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte, p. 123. 








The Sermon and the Propers 


By FRED H. LINDEMANN 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This is the third and last installment of a series of 
articles from a larger manuscript on The Sermon and the Propers which the 
author is preparing for publication in book form. The two previous articles 
appeared in this journal in November and December 1956.] 


THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
January 6 


HIS festival is known also as the Theophany, the Manifesta- 

tion of God; the Feast of the Three Kings; and Twelfth — 

or in Lutheran Sweden, as Thirteenth— Day. A large sec- 
tion of the church still observes it as the Christmas Festival. In 
a degree it must be associated with Christmas, but there is a dis- 
tinct advance in its teaching. The Babe of Bethlehem is revealed 
as God, the splendor of the divine glory bursting through the 
humanity. The feast is the complete fulfillment of Advent, the 
highest point of the Christmas cycle. 

The Introit. “Behold, the Lord, the Ruler, hath come; and the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory are in His hand. Give the 
King Thy judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the 
King’s Son.” 

The psalm is the seventy-second, whose first verse is translated 
in the RSV: “Give the King Thy justice, O God, and Thy right- 
eousness to the royal Son.” It seems probable that the Antiphon 
is either apocryphal or a liturgical composition, possibly in allusion 
to Mal. 3:1, imitating the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
coming and adoration of the Magi is the great thought for the 
day, and the Introit announces that when they found the Child, 
they found the Lord, the Ruler, the royal Son, the just and right- 
eous King. No new truth will be presented but rather the whole 
truth. The Babe belongs not to a single race or nation, but it is 
the whole world’s Babe, the King and Savior of all mankind. 

The Collect. “O God, who by the leading of a star didst mani- 
fest Thine only-begotten Son to the Gentiles, mercifully grant that 
we, who know Thee now by faith, may after this life have the 
fruition of Thy glorious Godhead; through the same,” etc. 

This is a fine example of the Collect form and of a natural and 
beautiful harmony with the Lessons. Unfortunately the translation 
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fails to bring out the fine antithesis between faith and sight which 
the original contains. Also lost in the English rendering is the 
thought of the original: The Magi were led, “grant that we may 
be led on till we come to gaze upon the beauty of Thy majesty.” 
Note that, like all festival Collects, this prayer recites the event 
commemorated. It makes the ground of our petition a recitation 
of the historic event. The believer now knows God, not through 
the manifestation of the Son to which he was led by a star but 
through the revelation of the love that gave its all on the cross. 


The Epistle, Is.60:1-6. To the Antiphon of the Introit the 
Epistle replies: “Arise, shine; for your Light has come, and the 
Glory of the Lord has risen upon you.” It points to the approach- 
ing caravan of the Magi drawing near to Jerusalem. The prophet 
gives us a vision of the Messianic kingdom. While all the world 
is in darkness, the city of God is bathed in light, for the King 
has come. The Gentiles stream to the Light, henceforth to walk 
in its brightness. This Epistle offers opportunity to preach a ser- 
mon on missions without disrupting the progressive scheme of the 
church year, as would a special day for missions at some other time. 

The Gradual. “All they from Sheba shall come. They shall 
bring gold and incense, and they shall show forth the praises of 
the Lord. Arise, and shine, O Jerusalem, for the Glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. Alleluia! Alleluia! We have seen His star in 
the East, and we have come with gifts to worship the Lord. 
Alleluia!” 

This Gradual forms the connecting link between the reading of 
the Epistle and the reading of the holy Gospel. The first verse 
connects with the Epistle and concludes it. The second contains 
both elements, the Glory of the Lord has risen upon Jerusalem, 
and Jerusalem is to arise and shine. The third verse leads directly 
into the holy Gospel, which is about to be read: “We have seen 
His star, we have come with our gifts.” 

The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Oh, praise the Lord, all ye 
nations, and laud Him, all ye people. For His merciful kindness 
is great toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 
Allelluia!” 

The Gospel, Matt.2:1-12. The Lord, the Ruler, has come. He 
is here! The Magi search for Him, and though they find only the 
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young Child, they fall down and worship Him. Mark the contrast. 
His own people received Him not. The expectant Israel knew who 
was meant when the Magi inquired. They knew where He was to 
be found. But they did not go to Bethlehem. There was no Epiph- 
any, no Manifestation, to them. But Gentiles came to the Light, 
and kings to the brightness of His rising. 


The Proper Preface. “And now do we praise Thee that Thou 
didst send unto us Thine only-begotten Son and that in Him, being 
found in fashion as a man, Thou didst reveal the fullness of Thy 
glory.” 

OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 


“Arise, Shine, for Your Light Has Come!” 


A. At Isaiah’s time darkness covered the earth. Wicked Ahaz 
was on the throne of Judah (Is. 1:8). Outside Israel the world 
was steeped in paganism, abominable sins and vices. Mighty nations 
swept over the prostrate body of Judah in a bloody struggle for 
world supremacy. Isaiah looked forward to the time when the 
Christ was to appear. This, too, was an age without light. Only 
a few accepted the Christ Child. Similar conditions prevail in our 
own time. The Light has shined for 1,900 years, yet there are 
hundreds of millions in darkness, heathen, Mohammedans, Jews, 
despisers in so-called Christian lands. The church is divided, false 
prophets proclaim untruth, error has darkened the light. Men are 
groping for a way out of misery and death. 


B. What does Isaiah mean with “light”? The entire text is 
a vision of the future. The light was to illumine the whole world. 
Therefore it could not be an earthly light. The light is Christ 
(John 1:4, 5, 9; 8:12; Luke 2:30-32). He comes in His Word, 
and the world is illumined by His Gospel (2 Cor.4:4; 2 Peter 
1:19). Salvation was to be preached in every language, and the 
light of the holy Gospel was to dispel the night of heathenism and 
shine in Christendom. There was to be a people who walked in 
this light. 

C. What does Isaiah mean when he says: “Arise, shine”? The 
text is addressed first to the Jewish community. Israel was to appro- 
priate the offered salvation in repentance and faith. God’s people 
were to place the light on a candlestick that it might shine in many 
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lands, might be like a city set upon a hill, visible to all, and so 
attract many nations. From Israel, from Jerusalem, the light of 
salvation was to come to the heathen. The apostles filled the earth 
with their preaching. By their blessed efforts the light shone also 
into the wilds of Europe and finally into this land and upon us. 
That we today are not walking in darkness but have the light of 
life is due to the fact that the early church so faithfully followed 
Isaiah’s admonition and that our ancestors in turn sent out the light 
when they had come to it. Isaiah’s call is also to the men of our 
day. In the believer there is still darkness, unbelief, doubt, timidity, 
fear, sin. Permit the Savior, the heavenly Light, to lighten your 
heart constantly through His Gospel, so that the reflection of the 
Light may break forth in godliness and in love for your fellow 
men! Bea light in your surroundings, in your home, in your church, 
for others. The call is to the entire church that she arise in old 
apostolic power and youthfulness. The twilight of the world has 
set in. The night is coming. Work feverishly while it is day that 
the light may reach all who are in darkness and that the earth may 
be filled with the knowledge and glory of God. 


D. What should encourage us to heed Isaiah’s call? He not 
merely admonishes, but to make us willing and eager he adds 
a most glorious promise (vv. 1:3-6). This sweet Christmas greet- 
ing is for every child of God. It has little meaning unless applied 
personally. The Savior wil! fill also your heart with the light of 
His grace and dispel the night of sin. The Light shines also for 
you, and God desires that you, too, see the glory of the Lord, the 
glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
This coming of the Light to us individually and personally is apt 
to disturb and disquiet us, cause uneasiness, especially when we 
come to meet our Lord at His Table. In His holy presence, face 
to face with the perfect love with which He loved us when He 
gave His body and shed His blood for us, we feel, as perhaps at 
no other time, that our conduct and even our love for Him leaves 
much to be desired. As we step into the presence of the Light, we 
discover much darkness in ourselves. This is nothing new. We felt 
that way the last time we communed, and the time before. There- 
fore we may be inclined to become discouraged over the slow 
progress in our spiritual development and life. It is well, there- 
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fore, that we attune our ears to the Lord’s assurance: “Your Light 
has come, and the Glory of the Lord has risen upon you.” The 
divine Light is to shine also into our night of discouragement and 
disappointment. As He who is the Light gives Himself to us in 
the Holy Sacrament, may we hear echoing in our hearts the words 
of our God (Ps.97:11): “You shall see and be radiant, your heart 
shall thrill and rejoice” (v.5), when you experience that the Lord 
is your Light and your Salvation. So we shall go back to our daily 
tasks, back into the world in which we must live, with renewed 
confidence and hope that our battle against personal sins and faults 
shall not be in vain. As we go back into our daily environment 
and the relationships of everyday life, there is much to disturb and 
sadden us. Walking in the light, we see and notice that so many 
still walk in darkness. The Light has come, but they continue in 
night. Perhaps a close relative or associate is walking blindly in 
the way of unbelief toward certain destruction. We have admon- 
ished and pleaded, wept and prayed, but all seems to be in vain. 
We are haunted by the thought of how it must end, and the thought 
fills us with terror. Into this darkness comes the call, “Arise, shine!” 
The light of faith and hope must not fail. Yours, too, is the promise. 
The hour of triumph shall come also for you. With this promise 
ringing in our ears we leave this holy place with new hope and 
strength and with the firm resolution to continue our prayers and 
efforts for the souls of men. But our concern is not restricted to 
the circle of our immediate relatives and acquaintances. The text 
speaks of nations and kings, of sons and daughters from afar, etc. 
All these shall come to our light. Our light must shine into far 
countries. There is so much to be done at home that it seems we 
can do little in the face of hundreds of millions and whole con- 
tinents in darkness. The text encourages not to grow weary. We 
shall never catch all the souls for which we cast out the net, but 
we shall catch every soul which God intends for us as the fruit of 
our efforts. God is fulfilling His promise even now. There is 
a steady forward march of God's cause. Viewed in the light of 
our feeble, halfhearted efforts, God’s blessings are truly amazing. 
Forward, then, cheerfully and confidently! Proclaim the Lord’s 
death until He comes! The time is approaching when we shall 
see and be radiant with joy, when our hearts shall thrill and rejoice. 
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SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 


The Feast of the Epiphany of Our Lord was originally what the 
Feast of the Holy Nativity is for us today. It was the starting point 
of the story of redemption. The Eastern Church did not empha- 
size the birth and boyhood history of our Lord but considered His 
Baptism the beginning. “Epiphany” means revelation, manifesta- 
tion. At His Baptism our Lord was first unveiled as the Redeemer. 
God the Father declared on this occasion: “This is My beloved Son, 
with whom I am well pleased.” The Holy Spirit descended on the 
Carpenter of Nazareth and anointed the human Christ for His office 
as Prophet, Priest, and King. Assured by the Father that He was 
indeed the divine Son and equipped for the work of redemption 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, our Lord entered upon His public 
ministry. 

When the Feast of the Epiphany found its way into the Western 
Church, the Christians of the West were ‘already observing the 
Nativity as the beginning of Christ's work. So they adapted the 
Epiphany to fit into the Western scheme. What they celebrated on 
December 25 happened among Israelites. The people who received 
the Babe as the long-expected Messiah were Jews — Mary, Joseph, 
the shepherds, Simeon, Anna, and many others as time went on. 
The Western Church was composed largely of Gentiles. So the 
Epiphany was designated as the Christmas of the Gentiles, to cele- 
brate and emphasize that Christ came not only for the Jews but 
for all people. The story of the Kings from the East was chosen 
as the first manifestation of Christ as the Savior also of the non- 
Jews, and the coming of the Magi to their King was made the 
center of the day. 

How thorough the Western Church was in its adaptation may 
be seen from the Propers of the day. The theme of the day, as 
always, is announced in the Introit. “Behold, the Lord, the Ruler 
hath come; and the kingdom and the power and the glory are in 
His hand.” These words announce that the Babe born in Bethle- 
hem is now to be revealed as “God of God, Very God of Very 
God,” and manifested in all the divine glory. The Epistle is from 
the Old Testament. It brings a prophecy of the coming of the 
Gentiles that is now fulfilled. “Arise, shine; for your Light has 
come, and the Glory of the Lord has risen upon you. Nations shall 
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come to your Light and kings to the brightness of your rising.” 
It is an answer to the Introit and points to the approaching caravan 
of the Magi as they draw near to Jerusalem. The Gradual deserves 
special notice. “All they from Sheba shall come; they shall bring 
gold and incense; and they shall show forth the praises of the Lord.” 
In this first verse from the prophet Isaiah they are still to come. 
We have here the connection with the prophecy of the Epistle. 
In the second verse the King has come. “Arise, and shine, O Jeru- 
salem; for the Glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” The third 
verse leads directly into the holy Gospel now to be read: “We have 
seen His star in the East; and we have come with our gifts to wor- 
ship the Lord.” In the Collect we have already prayed: “O God, 
who by the leading of a star didst manifest Thine only-begotten 
Son to the Gentiles... .” In the holy Gospel the Gentiles come. 
“When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, Wise Men from the East came to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is He who has been born King of the Jews? For we 
have seen his star in the East and have come to worship Him.” 

In all likelihood this happened at least six weeks after the 
Nativity, for we are told that His parents took the Christ Child 
to Jerusalem for presentation in the temple forty days after His 
birth. It is not likely that Joseph would have taken Him there 
after the warning the Magi received by the angel. Besides, we 
read that Joseph rose and took the Child and His mother by night 
and departed to Egypt. How many Magi came from the East to 
worship the newborn King we are not told. 

They came to worship the Lord Jesus. These Gentiles knew He 
was King of the Jews, promised to, and expected by, the Jews, 
the Comforter and Helper of Israel. Yet they searched for Him and 
worshiped Him just as though He were also their King. They 
saw in Him their Lord and King, whose kingdom extended be- 
yond the boundaries of Israel, in whom also the Gentiles were to 
believe and obtain salvation. 

How did they come to appropriate to themselves the Savior of 
Israel? They said: “We have seen His star in the East.” Later we 
read that they were warned of God in a dream not to return to 
Herod. We must look for the hand of God in this story. God was 
with these people. God, who had given the Jews the revelation 
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concerning the Savior, also gave the Gentiles such a revelation. 
To Nazareth and Bethlehem He sent a message by an angel, to 
the Gentiles in the East He sent a message by a star. 


These Gentiles doubtless had previous knowledge of the promise 
and hope of Israel. Balaam, the prophet who spoke of the star 
that should rise out of Jacob and of the scepter from Judah, had 
lived in the East. Daniel had spent most of his life there. The 
Jewish nation was captive in Babylon for seventy years. It requires 
no stretch of the imagination to believe that these Magi looked in 
faith for the promised star and the scepter from Judah and that 
the star God hung in the heavens was the messenger proclaiming 
to them that the Promised One was born. 


In announcing the birth of the Savior in the East, God showed 
that Jesus Christ had come not only for the Jews but for all people. 
He declared that faith in Jesus Christ is the religion He has meant 
for the whole world. According to God’s will, no other religion 
is to exist. Yet after two thousand years there are almost count- 
less religions in the world. As a result, much unhappiness and 
suffering has come upon men. Some of the bloodiest wars of his- 
tory were fought on religious grounds. Religious fanatics caused 
men to persecute each other cruelly. Wise men and great minds 
have occupied themselves with the problem of doing away with 
this evil and having all men accept one and the same religion. 
We continue to hear and read much of attempts to unite all 
men on common religious grounds. The essential teachings of the 
Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, Hindu, Chinese religions are to 
be combined and a world religion made to which all men can sub- 
scribe. All nations are to be united as children of God. 


All pronouncements regarding a world religion sound very beau- 
tiful and hopeful. But for men to create a world religion is a fool- 
ish and vain undertaking. It is foolish because religion must be 
based on truth. Truth is the first essential, and the truth about 
God and His relation to man is hidden from the natural heart. 
All the philosophers of the world will never discover the truth. 
To be true, a religion must be revealed to men by God Himself. 
The undertaking to create a world religion is also vain, because 
it is unnecessary. It is unnecessary to discover a religion in order 
to help a world floundering in error and darkness. For the true 
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world religion that is to unite all peoples and make all men happy 
is already here. We have it. It is the religion of faith in Jesus 
Christ. This God declared when He called the Magi from the 
East to worship the King of the Jews. 

Nor was this the only time God declared this. It was so from 
the beginning. There was a time when God had the whole human 
race before Him. On this occasion He taught this religion of faith 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Son of Man. It was in the 
garden of Eden, when He spoke to Adam and Eve of the Seed 
of the woman who should bruise the serpent’s head. Here God 
directed Adam and Eve and all their descendants to Christ. Faith 
in Him was to be their religion. 

Through all the history of man, God never recognized any other 
religion. On the contrary, He always condemned every other re- 
ligion. In His eyes the greatest offense always has been that men 
ignored and perverted whatever knowledge they had of God and 
did not accept the one religion. In His displeasure over the rejec- 
tion of revealed truth He punished men by letting them suffer the 
consequences of their perversion. St. Paul declares that when they 
knew God, they glorified Him not as God neither were thankful, 
and they changed the truth of God into a lie. For this reason God 
gave them up to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not 
fitting. He darkened their minds. The rejection of the true religion 
always has serious consequences. 


Through His prophets God again and again proclaimed that He 
would not permit the Gentiles to continue forever in the false, man- 
made religion. In the fullness of the time a mighty call should go 
forth to all nations that they forsake their own ways and come to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and the God whom He revealed. 
When God came to earth to reveal Himself in Christ, this event 
was announced to the Gentiles by a star. Before withdrawing His 
visible presence again, the God-man gave His followers the com- 
mand to make disciples of all nations. He said of Himself: “I am 
the Way, and the Truth, and the Life; no one comes to the Father 
but by Me.” His apostles declared: “There is salvation in no one 
else, for there is no other name under heaven given among men 
by which we must be saved.” Referring to the time when the 
Gentiles did not know the truth as revealed in Christ, the apostle 
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said: “The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now He com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent, because He has fixed a day 
on which He will judge the world in righteousness by a man whom 
He has appointed, and of this He has given assurance to all men 
by raising Him from the dead.” 

That faith in Jesus Christ is the world religion has been borne 
out also by the history of this religion. At the time of Noah, after 
the Flood, there was no other religion in the world. But soon men 
forsook the true religion. Then God chose Abraham and his chil- 
dren as its guardians. There were believers outside Israel, but the 
Jews had and kept the truth. Then came the time of the New 
Testament and of bringing the glad news to all the world. At 
once it became apparent that this true religion, preserved in Israel 
through the centuries, was adapted to all nations, for it applied 
itself to a condition common to all. All men were sinners, and 
this religion brought the cure for sin. Today there is hardly 
a nation on the globe among whom believers in Christ are not 
found. Faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Savior of 
the world is today the true world religion. Then it is the religion 
also for you and me. We, too, are truly religious and in any rela- 
tion to our Creator only when we believe and trust in Jesus Christ. 
We, too, are to acknowledge Christ as our King and Lord. 


If faith in Jesus Christ is the world religion, how is it that so 
many do not accept it? How is it that so many profess to be Chris- 
tians yet give no evidence of faith in their lives? This is apt to 
disturb us. One would expect something far different from a re- 
ligion with almighty God behind it. But the situation is as old 
as the religion itself. When the Magi came to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship the King, nobody seemed glad or happy over the Savior. All 
the city was troubled, Herod was alarmed, nobody joined the Magi 
on the way to Bethlehem. But this did not deter them. They knew 
that men love darkness rather than light. The glad news had won 
their hearts. They put their trust in the Messiah of Israel and de- 
sired to be saved by Him. The unbelief of others could not shake 
their resolution to seek and find Him who alone brought hope to 
a perishing world. 

The reason for so much unbelief has not changed since then. 
Herod feared for his throne. The people feared that the coming 
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of the Messiah at this time would mean unrest and disruption of 
business. Comfort, tranquillity, the enjoyment of material advan- 
tages was preferred to anything the Messiah could bring. It’s the 
same today. The love of the material is still the real cause of much 
unbelief. A lack of interest, the fear of a change and upset in life, 
is the natural attitude of blind, sinful men. If we no longer prefer 
the material, if we are no longer indifferent to Christ, if a change 
has been brought about, this means that God has performed a mir- 
acle in us. We have been born a second time, and a new nature 
has been given us. The love of God has been poured into our 
hearts. When that love came into our hearts, the love of self and 
of the material went out and died. Now Jesus Christ is all. 

His love in our hearts embraces all men. This love thinks not 
of self but only of others. The Love in our hearts is the Love that 
gave His life for all men. He loved all men, we love all men. We 
have in our possession the religion that alone will save. Not one 
for whom Christ died shall be lost if we can prevent it. All must 
hear the glad news from our lips. We have seen His star. We have 
found Him. We have come with the Magi to Bethlehem and have 
seen the true God. We must learn to know Him and worship 
Him only. 

This is the divine solution for the problem of a world religion. 
As believers we shall set ourselves, not to bring a world religion 
into being but to bring the existent world religion into the hearts 
and lives of all men. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


How and by whom is the world to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the true religion? Having finished the work of redemp- 
tion, our Lord withdrew His visible presence from the earth and 
ascended to the right hand of God. But before He withdrew His 
visible body, He created for Himself another body in which He 
was to continue the work of bringing salvation to men everywhere. 
This body, of which He is the Head, is His church, the body of 
the faithful. St. Paul writes Eph.1:22,23: “He has put all things 
under His feet and has made Him the Head over all things for the 
church, which is His body.” Again, 1 Cor.12:27: “You are the 
body of Christ and individually members of it.” The Head over 
all things, under whose feet all things were put for the church, 
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which is His body, committed the evangelization of the world to 
His believers. “Go and make disciples of all nations” by baptizing 
and teaching. “And, lo, I am with you always, to the close of 
the age.” We who profess to love Him and for His sake love our 
fellow men are to function as members of the body in which He 
continues His presence on earth. 

The members of His body, intimately united with Him, are not 
to carry out His will like slaves and servants. “You are My friends 
if you do what I command you. No longer do I call you servants, 
for the servant does not know what his master is doing; but I have 
called you friends, for all that I have heard from My Father I have 
made known to you” (John 15:14, 15). Making disciples of all 
nations by baptizing and teaching is not a disagreeable task im- 
posed by a master on unwilling servants. It is an arrangement 
between loving friends, a sharing in an undertaking that brought 
God to earth and cost Him His life, a partnership in the divine 
work of salvation. 

Into this partnership with God and Christ we enter anew as 
we proclaim our Lord’s death by eating His body and drinking His 
blood in the Holy Sacrament. We enter into communion with 
Christ. A communion is a partnership, a fellowship. To this part- 
nership the Head of the body contributes all He has done for our 
redemption, His perfect life, His willing death, His glorious res- 
urrection and ascension. As partners we, too, must make our con- 
tribution. We are to assume the obligation of bringing the glad 
news of Christ’s salvation to the world. 

As we, then, acknowledge our Lord as our Savior and King and 
enter anew into the partnership with Christ by believingly accept- 
ing the precious gifts our divine Partner has provided, we declare 
our eager willingness to function as members of Christ’s body and 
to assume the obligation of making disciples of all nations. 


THE First SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


When studying the Propers of the Sundays in the Epiphany 
season, we must never lose sight of the fact that we have a series 
of manifestations presented to us. The Babe of Bethlehem is mani- 
fested as the Son of God. Whatever the practical application may 
be, the dominant note is always Manifestation. “Did you not know 
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that I must be in My Father’s house (about My Father’s business ) ?” 
“Manifested His glory.” “I will; be clean. And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed.” “And the servant was healed at that very 
moment.” “Even winds and sea obey Him.” “Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest; and at harvest time I will tell the reapers.” 
“He was transfigured before them. ... This is My beloved Son.” 
Always the human Christ's deity is manifested. 

The Roman Church observes the First Sunday after the Epiphany 
as the Feast of the Holy Family. But the statement of the holy 
Gospel that our Lord was obedient to His parents, while important 
as to the extent of the duty assumed by Him, is not the dominant 
thought of the day in the light of the Propers. The holy Gospel 
presents a striking Epiphany of duty in every relation of life. But 
the intended purpose is to show us that the Youth, after listening 
to the doctors and asking questions for three days, clearly realized 
who He was and willingly assumed the duties imposed by God on 
the Savior from sin. 

The Introit. “I saw also the Lord, sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up. And I heard the voice of a great multitude, saying, 
Alleluia! For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. Make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord, all ye lands; serve the Lord with gladness.” 

The Introits for the first three Sundays have a certain general 
resemblance, striking the dominant note of Epiphany. This day’s 
Introit holds the key to the purpose of the day’s fvorship. It de- 
scribes the prophet Isaiah’s theophany (6:1). The Lord Omni- 
potent sitting on a throne, the heavenly multitude singing its 
Alleluia. Against the background of the heavenly vision the church 
points to the Lad seated in the midst of the doctors. Adoringly she 
worships Him as Lord of lords and King of kings. In the holy 
Gospel Christ is revealed for us, and in the Epistle He is revealed 
in us and by us. 

The Collect. “O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully to receive 
the prayers of Thy people, who call upon Thee; and grant that 
they may both perceive and know what things they ought to do 
and also may have grace and power faithfully to fulfill the same.” 

We pray for an Epiphany of knowledge and power. We need 
knowledge that we may perceive what we ought to do with regard 
to our spiritual interests, our duty in the conduct of ordinary life. 
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But we also need the power to perform our duty, willingly, 
thoroughly, accurately, and without hesitation. The source of this 
power is grace. God is not only our Teacher as to our duty but 
also our Helper in our duty. 

The Epistle, Rom.12:1-5. Here the apostle carries the spirit 
of the Lad’s wholehearted consecration of Himself over into our 
lives. The Epistle beseeches us by the mercies of God to present 
our bodies a living sacrifice. The Introit has already called upon 
us, “Serve the Lord with gladness.” The holy Gospel sets before 
us the example of our Lord. This example we are to follow and 
ourselves to be manifestations of Christ in daily life and conduct. 

The Gradual. “Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things, and blessed be His glorious name for- 
ever. The mountains shall bring peace to Thy people, and the hills 
righteousness. Alleluia! Alleluia! Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands, serve the Lord with gladness. Alleluia!” 

The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Oh, praise the Lord, all ye 
nations, and laud Him, all ye people. For His merciful kindness 
is great toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 
Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, Luke 2:41-52. We have here the one and only 
record of our Lord’s life between His infancy and the beginning 
of His ministry. It is singled out as a striking epiphany of duty 
in every relation of life. 

The Proper Preface. “And now do we praise Thee that Thou 
didst send us Thine only-begotten Son and that in Him, being 
found in fashion as a man, Thou didst reveal the fullness of Thy 
glory.” 

OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 


“Precepts of Duty” 


A. The Motive of Duty. Duty, even the plainest, is to be done 
from the highest motive, the sense of “the mercies of God.” We 
are to act from the motive of love, not of our love which is so 
weak but of God’s great love toward us. Duty is not a price to 
purchase love, but a thankoffering for love received; not a thing 
of dreary necessity, but of gladness, its only sorrow being its own 
imperfection. 
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B. The Sacrifice of Duty. Duty is a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the 
living will, the consecration of the life to holiness and of the body 
and all the powers to service. Such a sacrifice God will accept. 
Indeed, He expects it, for it is our “reasonable service” (“spiritual 
worship” RSV), and no arbitrary demand. We cannot do less for 
Him who has done so much for us. 

C. The Freedom of Duty. Duty has been defined as sacrifice, 
and it is that during this present life. Men try to escape sacrifice 
by conforming to the world around them. The Christian has a bet- 
ter way of escape from the pain of sacrifice — by being inwardly 
transformed into likeness to the will of God. The old nature shrinks 
from sacrifice, the new nature finds the yoke easy and the burden 
light, discerning that the will of God is good and acceptable and 
perfect. A ready will makes the sacrifice easy, in fact, no sacrifice 
at all; for when we have so chosen His will that it becomes ours, 
the bitterness of sacrifice is past. We are face to face with the 
strange paradox that the greater the sacrifice, the greater the 
freedom. 

D. The Humility of Duty. If duty to God demands sacrifice, 
duty to men demands humility. It is easier to fall into the hands 
of God than into the hands of men. Duty to others is, however, 
duty to God, and arises from our common membership in Christ's 
church. In Christ’s mystical body none counts for more than one, 
and none for less. Every man is to be himself and do his own work, 
even if he thinks that his sphere might be more important. We 
are not to be above our work if it seems mean, nor to despise the 
work of others if ours seems more important. All duty done to 
others is duty done to Christ, and our highest dignity is to have 
done our best. Not what is to be done, but how it is done, makes 
the difference between one and another. 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
“The Example of Duty” 


A. The Home in Nazareth. It was the scene of conscientious 
duty to God and His church. The parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the Feast of the Passover. They rejoiced that “the boy Jesus” 
was now of age to take His journey with them and appear before 
God in Zion. Evidently it had been a home of religious education, 
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of careful holy teaching, of eager questions and understanding an- 
swers. The boy Jesus had been well taught, and long before He 
sat in the midst of the doctors, He must have learned at Mary’s 
knee. 

B. Duty Toward the Things of God. It matters little whether 
we translate “My Father’s business” or “My Father’s house.” Either 
rendering displays early devotion to the things of God and a genuine 
consciousness of divine Sonship and of a divine mission. These 
first recorded words of Christ have been often compared with His 
words from the cross “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” From birth to death our Lord manifested the Father. This 
was His own summary of His life, and it could not be more com- 
plete. 

C. Duty to His Parents. This devotion to His heavenly Father 
was not inconsistent with His duty to His earthly parents, for He 
“came to Nazareth and was obedient to them.” This applies not 
only to His actual childhood but also to His whole Nazareth life. 
Child, boy, and man, He submitted His will, time, and toil, be- 
coming a carpenter before He became the Savior of the world. This 
is the consecration of all labor, and especially of labor on behalf 
of parents. 


D. Duty of Preparation. “Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature.” He spent thirty years in private to prepare for three years 
in public. The best preparation for the future is the present. He 
did not despise the secluded village of Nazareth. Great is the value 
of quiet seasons, great the sacredness of home, great the sweetness 
of village life. In themselves, and to the Christian, all these are 
consecrated by Christ’s voluntary choice during the first thirty years 
of His earthly sojourn. We may even learn the needed lesson that 
it is quite possible to be good even in a bad village, and that our 
surroundings are often part of our discipline. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


The holy Gospel presents an epiphany of duty in every relation 
of life and shows us how our Lord willingly assumed the duties 
imposed on Him as the Savior from sin. The Epistle calls on us 
to follow His example of wholehearted consecration and to be, in 
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B. The Sacrifice of Duty. Duty is a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the 
living will, the consecration of the life to holiness and of the body 
and all the powers to service. Such a sacrifice God will accept. 
Indeed, He expects it, for it is our “reasonable service” (“spiritual 
worship” RSV), and no arbitrary demand. We cannot do less for 
Him who has done so much for us. 

C. The Freedom of Duty. Duty has been defined as sacrifice, 
and it is that during this present life. Men try to escape sacrifice 
by conforming to the world around them. The Christian has a bet- 
ter way of escape from the pain of sacrifice— by being inwardly 
transformed into likeness to the will of God. The old nature shrinks 
from sacrifice, the new nature finds the yoke easy and the burden 
light, discerning that the will of God is good and acceptable and 
perfect. A ready will makes the sacrifice easy, in fact, no sacrifice 
at all; for when we have so chosen His will that it becomes ours, 
the bitterness of sacrifice is past. We are face to face with the 
strange paradox that the greater the sacrifice, the greater the 
freedom. 

D. The Humility of Duty. If duty to God demands sacrifice, 
duty to men demands humility. It is easier to fall into the hands 
of God than into the hands of men. Duty to others is, however, 
duty to God, and arises from our common membership in Christ's 
church. In Christ’s mystical body none counts for more than one, 
and none for less. Every man is to be himself and do his own work, 
even if he thinks that his sphere might be more important. We 
are not to be above our work if it seems mean, nor to despise the 
work of others if ours seems more important. All duty done to 
others is duty done to Christ, and our highest dignity is to have 
done our best. Not what is to be done, but how it is done, makes 
the difference between one and another. 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
“The Example of Duty” 


A. The Home in Nazareth. It was the scene of conscientious 
duty to God and His church. The parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the Feast of the Passover. They rejoiced that “the boy Jesus” 
was now of age to take His journey with them and appear before 
God in Zion. Evidently it had been a home of religious education, 
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of careful holy teaching, of eager questions and understanding an- 
swers. The boy Jesus had been well taught, and long before He 
sat in the midst of the doctors, He must have learned at Mary’s 
knee. 


B. Duty Toward the Things of God. It matters little whether 
we translate “My Father’s business” or “My Father’s house.” Either 
rendering displays early devotion to the things of God and a genuine 
consciousness of divine Sonship and of a divine mission. These 
first recorded words of Christ have been often compared with His 
words from the cross “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” From birth to death our Lord manifested the Father. This 
was His own summary of His life, and it could not be more com- 
plete. 

C. Duty to His Parents. This devotion to His heavenly Father 
was not inconsistent with His duty to His earthly parents, for He 
“came to Nazareth and was obedient to them.” This applies not 
only to His actual childhood but also to His whole Nazareth life. 
Child, boy, and man, He submitted His will, time, and toil, be- 
coming a carpenter before He became the Savior of the world. This 
is the consecration of all labor, and especially of labor on behalf 
of parents. 


D. Duty of Preparation. “Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature.” He spent thirty years in private to prepare for three years 
in public. The best preparation for the future is the present. He 
did not despise the secluded village of Nazareth. Great is the value 
of quiet seasons, great the sacredness of home, great the sweetness 
of village life. In themselves, and to the Christian, all these are 
consecrated by Christ’s voluntary choice during the first thirty years 
of His earthly sojourn. We may even learn the needed lesson that 
it is quite possible to be good even in a bad village, and that our 
surroundings are often part of our discipline. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


The holy Gospel presents an epiphany of duty in every relation 
of life and shows us how our Lord willingly assumed the duties 
imposed on Him as the Savior from sin. The Epistle calls on us 
to follow His example of wholehearted consecration and to be, in 
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our lives, manifestations of Christ. It is most appropriate that we 
celebrate Holy Communion this day and act upon our Lord’s plea 
to do it in remembrance of Him. When He instituted His Supper 
in the night of His betrayal, the failure or success of God's plan 
of salvation depended, humanly speaking, upon the friends He had 
gathered about Him in this last night. Would they give themselves 
completely to His cause? He must make sure of their unselfish, 
unwavering devotion to the task of bringing the knowledge of Him 
and His salvation to all the world. So He took bread, gave it to 
them, and said: “This is My body, broken for you.” He gave them 
wine, and said: “This cup is the new covenant in My blood.” His 
plea was: “Do this in remembrance of Me; do this, as often as you 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.” Let it remind you to remember 
Me, to think of Me, of My love for you that prompted Me to give 
My body and shed My blood for you on the cross. Let it remind 
you of My work and My person, of all about Me, also of My whole- 
hearted devotion and consecration to the things of God. 


The loving Savior meets us at His Table and gives us the seal 
of our forgiveness and salvation. We make the price He paid our 
very own. Our sin no longer stands as a barrier between us and 
our God. We are dear children of a loving, heavenly Father. We 
are brothers and sisters of the Son of God and co-heirs of the King- 
dom. Our Communion is also a confession on our part. St. Paul 
says we proclaim the Lord’s death. We declare that we would be 
hopelessly lost if Christ had not given His body and shed His blood 
for our salvation. We confess that we believe in our personal for- 
giveness by His atoning death. We also declare that we are men 
and women whom the Lord purchased with the price of His body 
and blood to be His own, that we are people upon whom the Lord 
depends for the salvation of the world. 


We are so apt to forget our high calling and blessed respon- 
sibility. So the Lord calls us to His Table and says: “Do this in 
remembrance of Me, your Savior and Redeemer. This is to remind 
you not to forget that you belong to Me. I have bought you with 
a price. You belong not to yourself, not to the world. You are 
My bloodbought property. By every bond of honesty and fairness 
you are bound to serve Me.” He said to His followers: “As the 
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Father has sent Me, even so I send you.” He insists that His work 
on earth is as much ours as the Father’s work was His. Therefore 
He expects of His followers the same devotion to the Father's busi- 
ness that characterized His whole life. When we celebrate Holy 
Communion in remembrance of our Lord, we are to be reminded 
also of His wholehearted devotion to the Father’s business. 


Remember how fully and completely He gave Himself to the 
work for which He was sent. He said: “My food is to do the will 
of Him who sent Me and to accomplish His work.” His very exist- 
ence was to do that for which His Father had sent Him into the 
world. He said: “I have come down from heaven, not to do My 
own will but the will of Him who sent Me.” Again: “I must work 
the works of Him who sent Me.” At the end of His life He could 
say: “I glorified Thee on earth, having accomplished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do.” 


We need to be reminded that our Lord expects of all His fol- 
lowers this same devotion to the Father’s work. As He gave His 
life, so we are to dedicate our time and strength and abilities, yes, 
our very life, to the advancement of God’s cause. We are so apt 
to forget the real purpose of our existence, to consider the making 
of a living the object of our lives instead of merely a means to 
the end of serving the Lord. So it happens that people waste 
their lives on trivialities and fail to accomplish the lofty purpose 
of their existence. 


As you come today and joyously confess your happy conviction 
that the Lord Jesus has purchased you with His body and blood 
to serve Him, ask yourself what you are doing for Him. There 
is something for you to do. There is a task waiting. It is for you 
to find the place for which the Lord intended and prepared you, 
and if you search for it earnestly and honestly, He will lead you 
into it. You have some gift which you are to employ in the Lord’s 
service. Your Redeemer would not expect definite service of you 
if there were nothing you could do. St.Paul says: “To each is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good.” In 
this day’s Epistle he writes: “As in one body we have many mem- 
bers, and all the members do not have the same function, so we, 
though many, are one body in Christ, and individually members 
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one of another.” We are one body in Christ, and we are Christ’s 
body. Any body that has inactive, useless, dead members is crippled 
and deformed. The Lord’s body is not so. As we, then, eat and 
drink in remembrance of our Lord, whose body and blood we 
receive here together with the bread and wine, may we be reminded 
not to forget His love and His devotion to God’s cause. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


Today we see another ray of Epiphany light manifested in Cana 
and to be reflected in us by the power of the Holy Spirit. The grace 
revealed in the holy Gospel and to be manifested in our lives accord- 
ing to the Epistle is evidently the grace of sympathy. The general 
dominant note of the Epiphany is present in the Introit and the 
Gradual, the note of joy. The chief thought is brought by the holy 
Gospel, in which by His presence and by His first miracle our Lord 
manifests divine sympathy. That the occasion was a wedding is no 
reason for ignoring the church’s purpose by preaching on the sub- 
ject of marriage. Our Lord is the center, God manifest in the flesh. 
The Epistle speaks of love, mercy, kindly affection as the imitation 
by us and the reflection in us of a quality manifested by the God- 
man. The Gradual also pictures divine sympathy. God healed us. 
Praise Him for His goodness. 

The Introit. “All the earth shall worship Thee and shall sing 
unto Thee, O God. They shall sing to Thy name, O Thou Most 
High. Make a joyful noise unto God, all ye lands, sing forth the 
honor of His name, make His praise glorious.” 


Again we have the dominant note of the Epiphany — joy. All 
creation is to join in singing to the name of the Most High. 


The Collect. “Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern 
all things in heaven and earth, mercifully hear the supplications 
of Thy people, and grant us Thy peace all the days of our life.” 

At first glance this prayer may seem out of harmony with the 
thought of the day, which is our Lord’s manifestation of divine 
sympathy. Yet a prayer for continual peace all the days of our 
life can be made to harmonize. For peace we need the assurance 
of divine power extending over “all things in heaven and earth” 
and of divine mercy and sympathy accepting our petitions. This 
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union of love and power is the great teaching of the miracle of 
Cana, in which our Lord made use of God’s power to relieve anxiety 
and to grant peace. His sympathy is united with infinite power. 
His power may be trusted, for it is united with infinite sympathy. 


The Epistle, Rom.12:6-16. The glory of the Lord must be re- 
flected in those who believe in Him, reflected in devoted relation 
to those in the community. Prophecy, service, teaching, exhorting, 
contributing, giving aid, merciful acts, all these are gifts. They are 
to be used as gifts, with diligence, faithfulness, simplicity, cheer- 
fulness. The gifts are of God. The Christian recognizes his respon- 
sibility and, strengthened by God’s grace, manifests his Master’s 
glory by the good use of them. Love, kindness, fervor, patience, 
constancy in prayer, generosity, unity, humility, these are marks 
of the true followers of the Master. Living them is living Him. 
“Sing forth the honor of His name, make His praise glorious!” 


The Gradual. “The Lord sent His Word and healed them and 
delivered them from their destructions. Oh, that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men. Alleluia! Alleluia! Praise ye Him, all His angels; 
praise ye Him, all His hosts. Alleluia!” 

The Savior is here! God sent Christ and delivered us from de- 
struction. For this all the children of men and all the hosts of 
angels are to praise Him. The Word became flesh because He 
was moved by the same sympathy and pity which prompted the 
miracle of Cana. 


The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Oh, praise the Lord, all ye 
nations, and laud Him, all ye people. For His merciful kindness 
is great toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 
Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, John 2:1-11. The reason for appointing this Gos- 
pel is: “This, the first of His signs, Jesus did at Cana in Galilee, 
and manifested His glory; and His disciples believed in Him.” Last 
Sunday we had the Epiphany of the first word, today the Epiphany 
of the first sign, a manifestation of His glory and a cause of faith 
in Him. The miracle of Cana is here to be considered as an Epiph- 
any of sympathy. 

The Proper Preface. “And now do we praise Thee that Thou 
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didst send unto us Thine only-begotten Son and that in Him, being 
found in fashion as a man, Thou didst reveal the fullness of Thy 


glory.” 
OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 


Christian Sympathy 


A. Sympathy and Duty. St.Paul passes naturally from duty to 
sympathy, for the Epistle for today follows directly that for last 
Sunday. The same divine obligation which binds to duty binds 
also to sympathy. We are all to labor and to love because we are 
members one of another. 

B. The Brotherhood of Duty. Christian brotherhood is the 
foundation of Christian duty. Christianity treats all believers as 
brothers, all “having gifts that differ according to the grace given 
us.” Each Christian must contribute his special gift to the good 
of all. The prophet or preacher is not to preach an isolated Gospel 
of pet truths, which he brings forward to the exclusion of others. 
The minister is to give himself wholly to his flock, the teacher 
to his class, the mission preacher to his evangelizing. Charity, 
authority, mercy, must not be administered perfunctorily. Our first 
duty to others is to do our own work well. 

C. The Brotherhood of Sympathy. Inflexible in principle and 
careful of our own spiritual life, we are to be no less careful of 
the needs of others. “Contribute to the needs of the saints.” The 
rich Christian has a direct responsiblity for his poor fellow Chris- 
tian. Such sympathy is not a matter of sentiment but of duty. 
“Practice hospitality.” We should welcome fellow Christians, not 
only to our church and to our hearts but to our homes. “Bless, 
and do not curse them.” Go beyond the friendship which loves 
where it is loved, by blessing your persecutors. Christian sympathy 
must “rejoice with those who rejoice,” as did our Lord at Cana, 
and “weep with those who weep,” as He did at Bethany. Rise to 
absolute identity of feeling, “live in harmony with one another.” 
To conquer prejudice, which so contracts the affections, “associate 
with the lowly.” This brotherhood of duty and sympathy is to be 
found in the Church of Christ. Christians have the bounden duty 
to recognize that want of courtesy and indifference to the feelings 
of others, to say nothing of positive readiness to give pain, are an 
open denial of Christ. 
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OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
The Sympathy of Christ 


A. Duty and Sympathy. Duty did not fill our Lord’s life in such 
a way as to leave no room for sympathy. Surely no life was ever 
so spent in duty. He had just entered upon His campaign of re- 
demption and was in the very act of choosing His captains in the 
fight. Yet He did not plead duty as an excuse but came to the 
wedding with His disciples. If He did not plead urgency, how 
much less may people whose lives are filled with pleasure and 
selfishness. 

B. Sympathy with Human Relationships. One object with Christ 
that day was to proclaim Himself divine. Another was to proclaim 
that the great purpose of His coming was His will to sanctify all 
that is human. He came not to destroy human nature and relations, 
but to fulfill them by reconnecting them with God. Christ came 
to unite, not to scatter. Our fault is not that we love too much, 
but that we love too little. We shall not love home less by loving 
Christ more. 

C. Sympathy with Human Joys. Our chief joys and sorrows 
center in our homes, and as at Bethany Christ relieved the deepest 
sorrows of a home, so at Cana He showed His sympathy with the 
joys and lesser anxieties of home. He was manifested as the Friend 
of human happiness. The fault is not that we are happy, but that 
we are not happy enough. Earth’s sources of pleasure run dry, and 
at Cana Christ was manifested as the Source of a joy that is richer. 
The poor flat wine of earthly joy is soon spent in the cask; so Christ 
came to give a joy that no man can take from us. They who seek 
Christ at Golgotha shall find Him, and they who seek Him at Cana 
shall find Him there also. 

D. Sympathy with Human Feelings. We see in Christ the very 
essence of sympathy, which is not merely to feel with others but 
also to enter into their feelings. His bounty was bestowed so secretly 
that none but the servants knew how near the little supply had 
been to failure, or how it had been replenished. Christ’s gifts of 
grace are given and best received secretly. 

E. The Final Victory of Sympathy. What was done at Cana 
is a type of all Christ’s working and of the final banishment of 
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sorrows, when God shall wipe away all tears and when the water 
of sorrow shall be turned into the wine of joy at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. Till that consummation our duty is obedience, 
unquestioning, impartial, practical, personal, and its motto: “Do 
whatever He tells you.” We cannot share the Christian hope and 
comfort without rendering Christian obedience. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


In a modern congregation, circumstances require the frequent 
reminder that all we are brethren, members of one body, who are 
to serve one another in love with whatever gifts we have received. 
The Holy Communion serves as such a reminder. The apostle Paul 
writes 1 Cor. 10:17: “Because there is one loaf, we who are many 
are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf.” At the Lord’s 
Table we all partake of the same bread, eat a fragment broken from 
the same loaf. Because there is one loaf, we who are many are one 
body. In the twelfth chapter he describes the sympathy and loving 
concern the various members of the same body feel and show for 
one another. “If one member suffers, all suffer together; if one 
member is honored, all rejoice together.” Into this relation with 
one another we enter anew as we eat of the same loaf at the Lord’s 
Table. 

We eat and drink in remembrance of Him. He gives us His 
body which He gave into death out of love for us. He gives us 
His blood which He shed for love of us. This reminds us of His 
love and keeps alive in us a deep affection for Him. But when 
He asked that we do this to remember Him, He was concerned, 
not only about our love for Him but also about His followers’ love 
for one another. Their strength lay in their united affection, their 
oneness. His kingdom was founded on truth and love. By love it 
was to conquer the kingdoms of this world. Not only love for Him 
but also love for one another was essential. He wanted to make 
sure that they wholeheartedly loved one another. What would 
hold them together in love? Their love for Him! If all loved Him, 
they must love one another. This love must keep them united. So 
He pleads with us to love Him always, because He wants us to 
love the other brethren who love Him. 


Hidden behind these two desires was a third. He wants to be 
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remembered and loved always, because He wants His friends to 
love and serve all needy men always. Unselfish, self-denying, 
humble service to our fellow men is to be our life, as it was His. 
It is a hard thing to expect of us. It is impossible unless we con- 
stantly keep true to our ideal of service by means of a lasting affec- 
tion for Him. So He pleads: “Do this in remembrance of Me.” 
Recall not only My person but everything about Me. Remember 
how no service was too humble and lowly. Remember this, follow 
My example, and do it for Me. Reproduce Me in your lives. Pat- 
tern after Me. 

As we celebrate the Holy Communion this morning, may we 
not forget for a moment that we are doing it in remembrance of 
Him. There is probably little danger of our failing to recall that 
He gave His life to purchase for us forgiveness of sins, life and 
salvation. The words “for you” will assure us that, in making the 
price paid for our forgiveness our own by eating and drinking, we 
have all that Christ purchased with that price. All His is ours, His 
righteousness, His perfection, His holiness, His glory. We should 
be strange people, indeed, if we could kneel again in spirit under 
the cross and see the Son of God dying out of love for us, with- 
out loving Him too. If our Communion is not a mechanical thing, 
we shall remember Him and love Him the more as we recall His 
sacred person and glorious work of love. 

But to do this in remembrance of Him means more. We are 
to remember Him also in His eagerness to find some means of 
keeping His followers united in their common affection for their 
Lord. As they remember Him, every disturbing element in their 
fellowship and in their love for one another is to disappear. The 
love we have for Him is to unite us. “Love one another even as 
I have loved you,” is His call to us this morning. If we love Him, 
we will wish to please Him. 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


The chief thought of the day is that our Lord manifested divine 
mercy by performing the two miracles recorded in the holy Gospel. 
Our Lord came down from the mountain to meet the anguishing 
hearts of men, the miseries of life, the stern realities faced by sin- 
possessed, diseased humanity. We recall what we heard on the 
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Third Sunday in Advent. “Go and tell John what you hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have good news preached to them.” He is the Promised One 
who should come, for He shows divine mercy by cleansing the leper 
and healing the paralytic servant. The leper is a Jew. To him our 
Lord says, “I will.” The centurion and his servant are Gentiles. 
To them, “I will come and heal him.” We pray in the Collect: 
“Mercifully look upon our infirmities . . . stretch forth the right 
hand of Thy majesty.” The key word this day is mercy. 


The Introit. “Worship Him, all ye His angels. Zion heard and 
was glad. The daughters of Judah rejoiced because of Thy judg- 
ments, O Lord. The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the 
multitude of isles be glad thereof.” 


As last Sunday, there is no specific reference to the thought of 
the day, but only the general call to worship, in which all creation, 
Zion, the earth, the angels, and the isles of the sea are to join. 


The Collect. “Almighty and Everlasting God, mercifully look 
upon our infirmities, and in all our dangers and necessities stretch 
forth the right hand of Thy majesty to help and defend us.” 


This is a touching prayer for the divine mercy. We are made 
up of infirmities, dangers, necessities. Regard us as Thou didst the 
leper. Let our need come before Thee as did the appeal of the 
centurion. Let our dangers and necessities find the sympathy of 
Thy tender compassion. We plead for mercy. 

The Epistle, Rom.12:16-21. This is the concluding portion of 
the chapter which for three consecutive Sundays progressively 
teaches us Christ’s Epiphany in the Christian. St. Paul shows 
plainly what is meant in the Collect by “infirmities,” “dangers,” 
“necessities,” and how great is our need of God's right hand to 
help and defend us. 

The Gradual. “The heathen shall fear the name of the Lord and 
all the kings of the earth Thy glory. When the Lord shall build 
up Zion, he shall appear in His glory. Alleluia! Alleluia! The 
Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of isles be 
glad thereof. Alleluia!” 


The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Oh, praise the Lord all ye 
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nations, and laud Him, all ye people. For His merciful kindness 
is great toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 
Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, Matt. 8:1-13. Christ has sympathy with human 
sorrows, but what of the many sorrows caused by sin? And what 
of the suffering that comes more or less directly as a consequence 
and penalty of a sin? The holy Gospel gives us the answer in 
presenting the Epiphany of mercy. 

The Proper Preface. “And now do we praise Thee that Thou 
didst send unto us Thine only-begotten Son and that in Him, being 
found in fashion as a man, Thou didst reveal the fullness of Thy 
glory.” 

OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 


Christian Mercy 


A. The Beginning of Strife. It should have no beginning, for 
once begin to repay evil for evil, and you know not where you 
will end. Since strife usually begins in misunderstanding, we are 
not to be haughty and conceited, for the mistake may prove to 
be ours. Should we be in the right, we must make it clear that 
we are in the right by taking thought for what is noble in the 
sight of all; otherwise it will be our fault that we have been mis- 
understood. At any rate, we are to do our best to live peaceably 
with all men, so far as it depends on us. We cannot answer for 
others, nor prevent a quarrel, but we can make it very difficult. 


B. The Midst of Strife. We are to give place to wrath, give 
our anger time to cool, or we are to yield to the anger of others 
rather than to be set on revenge. “Leave it to the wrath of God,” 
RSV. The Christian is to stand aside and give God room to act. 
If He punish, man need not; if He refuse to punish, man may not. 


C. The End of Strife. We are to labor for this ending and bide 
our time. Someday the one opposing us will have need of us. He 
will be hungry or thirsty, and we can heap burning coals upon his 
head by treating him better than he expects. In Ps. 18:12 “coals 
of fire” are symbols of divine vengeance and a poetic description 
of lightning. The original meaning seems to have been lost. Prov. 
25:21,22: “If your enemy is hungry, give him bread to eat; and 
if he is thirsty, give him water to drink; for you will heap coals 
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of fire on his head, and the Lord will reward you.” At any rate, 
let the lightnings of our anger be sheet lightning, not forked, the 
summer lightning of gentleness. To overcome evil with good is 
indeed a victory, for we conquer not our enemy but his enmity. 
Bacon: “By revenge we are even with our enemy; by mercy we 
are superior.” By mercy we may not only win others to ourselves, 
but, still better, win them to God. 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
The Mercy of Christ 


A. An Epiphany of Mercy to the Leper. (1) The Lepet’s Misery. 
A sufferer from another disease could look for compassion. Not 
so the leper. He was shut out from human companionship. Leprosy 
was communicable, loathsome to the view, spreading and growing 
until at last it resulted in the dissolution of the whole body. The 
father of the epileptic boy said, “If you can do anything.” The leper 
was certain of Christ’s power. (2) The Epiphany of Mercy. Christ’s 
heart was moved by compassion. His tongue uttered words of 
encouragement. His hand did not shrink from healing contact. 
This is an Epiphany of the mercy that endures forever. Christ will 
never restrain His mercy in disgust and displeasure at the corrup- 
tion of those who acknowledge their vileness and truly repent of 
their faults. (3) The Right Use of Mercy. We misconceive mercy 
if we imagine that to receive mercy is to be absolved from duty. 
The leper must still show himself to the priests, the health officers, 
and offer the customary gift. The object of mercy is to save us, 
not from the trouble of doing right but from the trouble of doing 
wrong. Mercy is to be the motive of obedience, for Christ did not 
come to destroy the Law but to fulfill it; not to save us in our sins 
but from our sins; not to make sin safe but to make us safe from sin. 


B. An Epiphany of Mercy to the Paralyzed. The diseases of the 
human body have their counterpart in the fallen human spirit. Sin 
is leprosy in its corruption, and paralysis is its paralyzing weakness. 
From this also the mercy of Christ is ready to deliver us. From 
the example of the centurion we may learn how mercy should be 
sought and how it may be obtained. It is given (1) to the merciful. 
These obtain mercy (Matt.5:7). It is given (2) to the humble. 
These confess their need. There is a glorious contrast in this 
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story. The centurion’s opinion of himself is, “Lord, I am not 
worthy.” The opinion of others is, “He is worthy to have You do 
this for him.” Too humble to approach the Lord, the centurion 
sends others (Luke 7:3). Hardly have the messengers gone when 
his mind conceives a new anxiety. He has invited the Lord to his 
house in unpardonable boldness. He will go to meet Him and beg 
Him to go no farther. “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” (3) To the 
men of faith. Only twice it is said that our Lord “marveled,” once 
at the unbelief of those who should have had abundant faith (Mark 
6:6), and here at the faith of one whose opportunities had been 
so small. A little grace is better than many privileges. That Christ 
should marvel at our faith is less likely than at our want of faith. 
If we have few Epiphanies of mercy, it is because we have few 
Epiphanies of faith. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 


The Epiphany of divine mercy toward the leper and the heathen 
centurion reveals God’s love for all sinners, a love that brought 
Him to the cross. It is this mercy and love we remember and this 
death we celebrate and proclaim by eating and drinking Christ’s 
body and blood together with the bread and wine in the Holy 
Sacrament. “God shows His love for us in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” The leper doubted whether Christ 
would have mercy on, and love for, a wretched creature. The cen- 
turion thought Himself unworthy to have Christ come under his 
roof. When we take stock of ourselves, we feel that our sin has 
disturbed every relation between us and a holy God. How can we 
expect God to love us? God’s love needs to be proved. How does 
love prove itself? Words have their place, but we want acts. When 
St. Paul wished to establish the fact of God’s love unshakably, he 
did not go back to Christ’s gentle words or to His teaching of God 
as the Father. He pointed to nothing Christ said. He pointed to 
one thing God did. Christ died for us! Note the shift of the persons. 
God proves His love, for Christ died. Christ is interchanged with 
God. How does Christ’s death prove God’s love? Jesus Christ is 
the eternal God. God so loved the world that He sent His Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins. God showed His love in that 
Christ died for us. Christ’s death proves God’s love because it was 
for us. It was not in the interest of God. It was not that God was 
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unhappy without us. There was absolutely nothing selfish about 
God’s redemption. Self-consideration played no part whatsoever. 

The death of Jesus Christ is the revelation of a love that is not 
called forth by any lovableness on the part of the objects. It is 
a love that has its reason and its root in God alone. We love be- 
cause we find the object lovable, because there is something in 
others that calls forth our love. But God loves because it is His 
nature. He loves because He is God. “While we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” The black mountain of sin separated us from 
the holy, righteous God. But the flood of God’s love surged over 
that wall and, while engulfing us, swept the wall away. Christ died 
for us while we were yet objects of abhorrence to God’s holy sight. 
This is the Gospel for men and women who know themselves to 
be sinners. For it will convince them of God’s love in spite of their 
sins. There is nothing in the wide world that can assure the sin- 
ner of God’s love, except the fact that Christ died for us while 
we were yet sinners. 

But in Holy Communion this morning we do not only remember 
and proclaim the Lord’s mercy and death and love. There must 
be also a reaction to God's mercy on our part. It is not enough 
that we accept God’s love as an undeniable fact. Our hearts must 
be touched so that we love Him as the Sovereign of our affections. 
Do we meet God’s love with an answering love? Do we say: “We 
love Him because He first loved us”? If we can say that about 
ourselves, all is well. Proclaim the one as we say, “This is My body 
given for you.” Affirm the other as we enter into the covenant of 
love by eating and drinking. Then we have not met Christ in vain 
at His Table, and we shall grow in the knowledge of God’s love 
and in love for Him. We shall show our love by making our own 
lives an Epiphany of mercy in imitation of Christ’s. 


West Falls, N. Y. 
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Outlines on Ranke Epistles 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
1 Cor. 2:1-10 


One need but read this text, or only v. 2 for that matter, and there 
is no mistaking the great theme of Paul’s preaching: “Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified” (Gal.6:14). All that Paul had to say on the great 
subject of religion; all that he had to say concerning man’s hope for 
this life and the next; all that Paul found is “the biography of a Man, 
with especial emphasis laid on one act of His history —His death. 
Christianity is Christ, and Christ is Christianity” (Maclaren). Let us 
weigh this truth in the light of our text and rediscover for our- 
selves that 


The Simple Preaching of the Gospel of Christ and Him Crucified 
Throbs with Wisdom and Power 


I. The wisdom and power of the Gospel is not dependent on brilliant 
and clever presentations 


There is a reason why Paul expresses himself so forcefully in the 
opening verses of this chapter (vv. 1-4). Paul had had some striking 
experiences on his European tour (Acts 16—18). “He had been 
imprisoned in Philippi; . . . smuggled away by night from Thessa- 
lonica; . .. hounded from Berea; . . . all but wholly failed to make any 
impression in Athens; . . . and came to Corinth with the conclusion 
recorded in my text... it was not for him to argue with philosophers 
or to attempt to vie with sophists and professional orators . . . His only 
way to meet Greek civilization, Greek philosophy, Greek eloquence, 
Greek self-conceit, was to preach ‘Christ and Him crucified’” 
(Maclaren). And how true! (Phil. 3:7,8.) 


A. The Gospel does not need persuasive oratory, excellency of 
language (v.1). Don’t overestimate the gift and value of oratory 
and writing. We hear of Elizabethan letter writing, when letter writ- 
ing developed into an art. “Letters were not dispatched till every 
sentence had blossomed into flower.” The writer was primarily con- 
cerned, not with the content but with the desire to display his excel- 
lency of style. Similarly the Greeks had developed oratory. They 
aimed at perfection in rhetoric. Excellency of speech had to compensate 
for want of fact and matter. 
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B. Nor does the Gospel need artificial appeal, enticing words (v.4). 
Preachers do not have to resort to the quivering voice and mannerisms 
of the spellbinder to have a convincing message. 


C. Nor does the Gospel need the support of human wisdom and 
learning (v.6). We do not want to cast any aspersions on the learning 
of our day. In fact, we marvel at the ingenuity and cleverness of human 
learning, and we thank God for all advances made. But the Gospel 
holds a field all its own and is beyond the reach of the wisdom of 
the world (1 Cor. 1:20). Let human wisdom and ingenuity dress up 
the Gospel of Christ and Him crucified, and it’s like letting a car- 
toonist try to improve a master painting. Even the princes of this 
world’s brilliant men are lost when it comes to Gospel truths (vv. 6,8). 
The fact is “that eye hath not seen...” (v.9). 


D. The Gospel throbs with wisdom and power even when accom- 
panied by human weaknesses (v. 3). 

Paul had bodily defects which put him at a certain disadvantage and 
which he feared hindered his work (2 Cor.10:1; 2Cor.12:7; Gal. 
4:13); and yet they did not vitiate the effectiveness of his Gospel 
preaching. A deep manly voice and a healthy handsome physique 
indeed belong to the gifts and graces of God, but the Gospel truth 
on the lips of the crippled, the sick, and the dying loses nothing of 
its wisdom and power. And why? 


II. The Gospel of Christ and Him crucified owes its wisdom and 
power to God 


The Gospel deals with matters that have not been discovered by 
human studies. It concerns itself with a wisdom that sprang from the 
eternal counsel of God. In our text Paul speaks of it as “a mystery, 
a hidden wisdom” (v.7; 2 Tim.1:9). It deals with facts and issues 
that could never have dawned on man (v.9). The Gospel deals with 
judgments and solutions that reveal God’s gracious will (v.5; 2 Cor. 
4:7; 1 Peter 1:5). 

A. Its wisdom lies in “what God hath prepared for them that love 
Him” (v.9). 

Here let the simple Gospel facts make your lips eloquent, as you 
speak of God's gracious disposition toward sinful man (Ezek. 33:11; 
Is.1:18); as you tell of His profound act of love in sacrificing His 
Son (John 3:16; Gal. 4:4,5), of the whole Christ's perfect obedience, 
resulting in a perfect salvation for sinners (Heb. 7:26,27), thus show- 
ing that in Christ Jesus “are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge” (Col. 2:3). 
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B. And its power flows from the working of the Holy Spirit, who 
searches the deep things of God (vv. 4,10). 

No one needs to prove the soundness of the Gospel truth by placing 
it in test tubes or attempting to add potent ingredients. The preaching 
of its simple truths and facts creates convictions that are born of the 
Spirit (Matt.16:17; Eph.3:5; 1Peter1:12). He opens ‘eyes, and 
people see; He opens hearts, and people say: “I know,” “I am per- 
suaded!” And all of this power lies in the Gospel of “Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified” (Rom. 1:16). 

All kinds of externals may aid the preaching of the Gospel in our 
public worship, and all of them may be good and edifying. But strip 
our worship hour of all ritual and liturgical features; take away the 
anthems of choirs, the singing of the congregation accompanied by 
the mellowing notes of the organ, and leave only the simple Gospel 
message, told even by trembling and fearful lips, and you still have 
all the wisdom and power that can break down the bulwarks of Satan 
and save souls that have slumbered in darkness for years. 

And remember, this powerful tool that puts to shame the wisdom 
of the wise lies in your hands and mine. 

Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY (TRANSFIGURATION) 
Roo. 13:1-7 


Two accents have worked side by side during Epiphanytide, closing 
today. The one has been Jesus’ revealing Himself to us as Son of 
God and Savior; that climaxes today in the Transfiguration, and 
especially in the Passion, death, and resurrection of Christ, which we 
shall soon commemorate. The other accent has been our reflecting 
God’s glory to one another and to our world. The first takes us to 
the heights where Christ sits enthroned in the glory of God. The 
second takes us to the depths of daily living where Christians are to 
prove that God is their Life even in the most seemingly secular and 
unspiritual pursuits. Hence our text today encourages the Christian 
to glorify God under civil government, as a citizen: 


Obey the Government for God’s Sake 
I. It isn’t hard to obey the government for man’s sake. 


A. Government does some good and useful things; we say that it 
is “for good” (v.4). It checks crime and thus puts a premium on good 
citizenship, and we appreciate its protection and its public services. 
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B. But government also makes it “easy” for men to obey it. It doesn’t 
wait for the inner impulse; it works with the motive of terror (v.3). 
It swings the sword and exerts force (v.4). It's “easy” to obey govern- 
ment, pay taxes, stay within the law, because it’s going to hurt if 
we don’t. We may grumble — but we obey. 


Il. But it is hard to remember that God is working through it. 


A. Often our grumbling against taxes and other demands of gov- 
ernment takes the form of belittling the people and projects involved 
in government. 


B. But the good and useful things that government does are God's 
business. He establishes and supports governments. Their power is 
His doing. (V. 1.) This is not just validating the “divine right of 
kings,” but it is emphasizing the purpose of government: what it does 
is what God wants done. Government is God’s agency “for good” (v. 4). 


C. The good that God wants done is that people be kept living 
side by side in order, whether they have the necessary inner impulse 
for it or not, by means of thwarting and, if necessary, removing the 
destroyer of order (v.4). Actually this is only the beginning; God 
wants people to live together peaceably so that His Word and Truth 
can be made known (1 Tim.2:1-8); He is setting up a scene in 
which the drama of Epiphany is to take place. 


D. When the requests of government strike us with discomfort, 
and particularly in the democratic process with its demands for far 
more than just paying taxes, it is hard for us to find and play our role 
under God in the task. 


Ill. And it is still harder to obey the government for God's sake. 


A. The Christian must remember that if he disobeys his govern- 
ment, he will be maligned as an evildoer and his God and church with 
him (1 Peter2:15,20). Furthermore he will lose opportunities for 
showing love to people (Rom. 13:8); his taxes, the peacefulness of 
his community, are for him to be a labor of love. 


B. But the Christian must also remember that if he obeys the 
government only for the reasons and from the motives of non-Christian 
citizens, he is also failing in his citizenship. If he obeys just for 
“wrath’s sake,” to escape the penalty; just for the sake of avoiding its 
pressures (1 Peter 2:16), he denies the freedom into which God pur- 
chased him in Christ. The Christian man is to serve, and with the 
ability that God giveth (1 Peter 4:11). Not to do so is to wreck the 
epiphany in him of the living God. 
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C. Rather is he to obey for conscience’ sake (v.5); for the Lord’s 
sake (1 Peter 2:13). He is to play his role because God has given 
it to him — the role of image, ambassador, witness, driven by His Spirit, 
as an epiphany of God. 


D. Hence the dire need of standing under the impulse and Spirit of 
God in Christ at all times, so that even when we are rendering to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's we are giving to God the things 
that are God’s (Matt.22:21). This can happen only as the great 
Epiphany of Christ keeps shining into us; as we remember His redeem- 
ing work and show forth His death till He come; as we channel the 
forgiveness and the life through Christ into the love and service that 
is our due in the community. 

The Epiphany of Christ is that God has shined in Christ and into 
our hearts (2 Cor.4:6). What a tragedy if it doesn’t accomplish its 
purpose, if it isn’t reflected forth again so that we give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus! How 
splendid when God helps us to succeed in leaving the Mount of 
Transfiguration, with Christ, to descend into the plains of daily human 
life! (The Lutheran Hymaal, No. 135.) 

St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 2 Cor. 8:1-9 


In telling the Corinthians about those remarkable Macedonians, 
Paul seems to be enjoying a real thrill. The reason? Their manner 
of Christian giving. Not only Paul was thrilled to tell about it, but 
also the Macedonians found a real joy in their Christian giving. 


Christian Giving Can Be Thrilling 
I. If it expresses our appreciation of God’s grace to us. 


A. Only Christians look upon Christian giving with joy. Others 
look upon it as a burdensome duty. Words of text addressed to 
Christians (1 Cor. 1:4-8). 


B. Christians appreciate the grace of God (v.9). 

1. Because Christ, who was rich, for our sakes became poor. Christ, 
the eternal God, rich in majesty and glory, served by angels, came 
to earth’s poverty. Born in poverty. Lived in poverty. Died in poverty. 
(Phil. 2:6-8; Is. 53:2, 3.) 

2. Because we, who were poor, have now become rich. Originally 
we were all spiritually poor (1 Cor.2:14; Eph.2:1b; Rom.8:7). But 
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because Christ became poor for us, we are now rich (Is.53:5; 2 Cor. 
5:21). Now we have faith, forgiveness, peace, security, hope. Describe 
these blessings. 


C. The more we “know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” know 
it believingly, the more we appreciate God’s love to us. When our 
Christian giving expresses our appreciation of God's grace, then it 
will be a thrill. 


Il. If it proves the sincerity of our love. 

A. If giving is only the carrying out of a duty, and nothing more, 
it will provide little joy. Then giving is considered a burden instead 
of a blessing. That is why Paul did not command them to give 
(v.8a). 


B. Christian giving should be an expression of our love (v. 8b). 
“We love Him because He first loved us.” 


1. This will move us to look upon giving as a privilege instead 
of an unpleasant task, as a favor bestowed upon us instead of a favor 
done for God (v.1). Because the Macedonians considered giving a 
privilege, they literally begged Paul to receive their gifts. Delightful 
beggars! (V.4.) When we look upon giving as a working with 
God and as a “ministering to the saints,” then it brings joy. 


2. This will move us to give liberally, even sacrificially (vv.2,3). 
The Macedonians were pinched with poverty and affliction. Note how 
Paul stumbles over words in his attempt to describe their liberality. 
No offering of excuses! Only an abundant shower of gifts! Even 
more than they could afford (v.3). They deprived themselves of 
things they needed that they might enjoy this privilege of giving. And 
we in these days of lush prosperity? Are our gifts liberal? sacrificial? 
There's little joy in giving of the surplus. There’s no joy in selfishly 
withholding what we should give. “Give until it feels good!” 


3. This kind of giving will come only when we have first given 
ourselves to the Lord (v.5). This, too, will bring joy. If I! have given 
myself, my time, my talents, to the Lord, I will find joy in bringing 
my gifts to Him. Jesus says this is the life (Matt. 10:39). 

As we have grown in other virtues (vv. 6,7), let us grow in the 
grace of Christian giving, the kind that is a worthy expression 
of our appreciation of God’s grace to us and that proves the sincerity 
of our love. This will bring deep and satisfying joy. 


Riverside, Calif. WILLIAM GRAUMANN 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY Rom. 14:13-19 


Freedom is one of the great words of our time. During World 
War II the “four freedoms” became our objective: freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
Today we want freedom for ourselves and for all the nations of the 
world. Too often we think of freedom from something when we 
ought to think of freedom for something. We Christians are free to 
worship God and serve Him with our talents. The text shows us free- 
dom from the Jewish ceremonialism, such as the eating of meat, and 
freedom for a life of Christian charity. 


True Christians Live in Charity with Others 


I. A description of Christians. 

A. True Christianity is not meat or drink (v.17). One does not 
become a Christian by default of something else. Nor do rules about 
food, drink, clothes, or any sundry regulations establish the faith. 
The day of Jewish ceremonies is past (Col. 2:16). 


B. True Christianity is righteousness, peace, and joy (v.17). 

1. Righteousness. Justification (2Cor.5:21; Eph.2:8,9; 2 Cor. 
$:15). 

2. Peace with God (Matt.11:28; Rom.5:1; 8:6). Tranquillity 
under the Father’s protection. No anxieties about our daily life. 

3. Joy (Gal.5:22; Phil.4:4). With righteousness and peace goes 
joy even amid tribulations. 


C. True Christianity also serves Christ (v.18). 

Second Article: “That I may be His own and serve Him.” Christ's 
will becomes our will, and we are His servants. We are directed and 
controlled only by Christ's will without a will of our own. Often the 
more one is a slave to Christ, the more the world hates such a 
Christian. 


Il. The relationship of Christians with others is one of charity. 
Christians do not live in a vacuum or in isolation. Christians live 
with people. 

A. Christians will place no stumbling blocks in these associations 
(v.14). 

1. Description of the stumbling blocks (vv. 13,14; Luke 17:1; Rev. 
2:14). In our day some actions or items may become stumbling 
blocks, such as card playing, drinking, etc. 
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2. Christians will avoid all stumbling blocks. In the spiritual interest 
of the brother some actions will be surrendered, even though these 
actions may not be wrong in themselves (1 Cor.6:12; 10:23). 


3. Results of stumbling blocks (vv.13-15). A brother may be 
destroyed or fall. Some people may be discouraged from joining the 
church in which they will learn of Christ. 


B. Christians will follow after the things which make for peace 
(v.19). 

1. Christians will seek out the positive virtues. One of these is peace. 
Peace with one another comes from peace with God. Other fruits 
of the Spirit are love, joy, etc. (Gal.5:22). 

2. Christians will edify one another (v.19). Let our light shine. 
We are living epistles for Christ; our life is public relations for Christ. 
We will witness with our lives. 


We must use our Christian liberty to make wise choices to sustain 
and help people in a spiritual way. The coming season of Lent should 
find us all using our life in complete devotion to Christ and in the 
removal of any stumbling blocks. 


“Buffalo, New York 
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A STRATEGY FOR THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Antei Hiyane, professor of comparative religions at Tokyo Union 
Theological Seminary, in Religion in Life (Autumn 1956), suggests 
a new “strategy for the Christian mission.” In his opinion Japan 
presents the world’s religions in miniature (italics original). “Its re- 
ligious soil is so fertile that religions are gathered here as they were 
in Athens when the apostle Paul preached there.” The first Protestant 
missionaries reached Japan in 1859. Yet today the number of Chris- 
tians is only about 200,000, most of them among the intelligentsia. 
One reason for this small number is, as he believes, the missionaries’ 
“indifferent attitude to the native conditions of the non-Christian soil.” 
He recommends, therefore, that a study of the non-Christian religions 
of Japan should be more earnestly made so that the Christian ministry 
may more effectively speak to them. Speaking of Christianity, he 
writes: “Christianity is neither one among the religions nor the highest 
stage of religious development. It is the absolute religion, the one 
and absolute revelation from God, as Peter said: ‘In none other is there 
salvation; for neither is there any other name under heaven that is 
given among men wherein we must be saved’ (Acts 4:12). The urgent 
problem in Christianity is not to find the common element with other 
religions by generalization, but to demonstrate its uniqueness against 
other religions. Japan is not only a miniature of the world religions, 
but also an Armageddon where Christianity shall win the last victory 
over all religions. Christian theology must demonstrate the absolute 


nature of Christianity. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


A CONSENSUS OF RESIGNATION 


It is by this name that Johannes Meister in Die Ev.-Luth. Kirchen- 
zeitung (August 1, 1956) designates an agreement between the 
Reformed and the Lutheran churches in The Netherlands, which is 
to serve as the basis of pulpit and altar fellowship between the two 
groups. The ten paragraphs of the consensus set forth frankly their 
points both of agreement and difference on the Lord’s Supper, though 
it does not disavow the antithesis as unscriptural. In his opinion it is 
a consensus of two parties who agree on the relativity of knowing the 
truth (die Relativitat der Wahrheitserkenntnis), and so a consensus of 
resignation, i.e., an agreement of unresisting acquiescence. The seventh 
paragraph may best illustrate what the author means, for there we read: 
“Both churches confess that Christ in and by the Sacrament is truly 
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present. The Lutherans ask the Calvinists whether and in what measure 
they can vindicate .. . Answer 47 of the Heidelberg Catechism (‘Christ 
is true Man and true God; according to His human nature, He is now 
not on earth; but according to His Godhead, majesty, grace, and Spirit, 
He is at no time absent from us’). The Calvinists ask the Lutherans 
whether an omnipresence of the human nature of Christ does not 
actually mean the annulment of the incarnation. Both churches, there- 
fore, believe that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper must once more 
be thought through theologically.” The writer remarks that the two 
denominations have not answered the question why, with a commonly 
recognized basis for altar and pulpit fellowship, they did not decide 
upon complete church union. To this he adds that the consensus 
deserves the interest of the Germans, since it might mean a welcome 
solution of their own situation, if indeed it is capable of doing what 
in the opinion of the churches in The Netherlands it should accomplish. 
This, however, he denies, for such a consensus questions both the 
perspicuity and simplicity of the Word of God. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Bangalore, South India. — Representatives of the Church of South 
India and the Lutheran Churches of this country have suspended their 
joint theological talks following inability to reach agreement here on 
“the nature of the Church’s unity and continuity.” The failure was the 
first in the six-year history of the two groups’ joint theological com- 
mission. At previous meetings “agreed statements” were adopted on 
the Law and the Gospel, the doctrine of election, the relation of 
creedal and confessional statements to the being of the church, and 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 


At last year’s meeting, the commission recommended that the CSI 
and the Lutheran Churches enter into pulpit and altar fellowship. 
This year’s obstacle to further agreement was the question of the 
Historic Episcopate, which the CSI claims to have inherited from the 
Anglicans and which the Lutherans do not regard as essential to the 
true nature of the church. 


The Lutherans, who directly represent the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India rather than its member bodies, came with 
Federation instructions to propose continuance of the discussions. 
However, the CSI representatives expressed unwillingness to continue 
until earlier recommendations were implemented. As a result, the 
commission voted to inform the represented churches that it had 
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“completed the work it had been asked to do,” and not to meet again 
next year. However, it asked for the holding of four regional theo- 
logical conferences in 1957 between the two groups. 

In the discussion on the nature of the church, the Lutherans asked 
whether the CSI would be willing to enter negotiations for union 
“with an open mind,” without demanding the acceptance of the 
Historic Episcopate as a precondition of negotiations. In reply, the 
CSI representatives introduced a statement in which they listed “the 
reasons which make it seem to us most unlikely that we shall be led 
to abandon the Historic Episcopate.” They said it was retained by 
their church “because it has proved itself to be of great value for the 
enrichment of life of the Church.” 

“In any wider union,” they stressed, “the CSI would wish that it, 
no less than the other uniting Churches, should be able to bring into 
the life of the united Church all the riches of its own life and 
inheritance. This would include its ministry through which it finds 
itself linked with the Churches of the past centuries to which it is 
historically joined in a rich continuity.” 

The CSI representatives added, however, that “neither (the Historic 
Episcopate’s) original acceptance nor its retention depends upon the 
acceptance of any doctrine of apostolic succession, in the sense that 
one particular form of the ministry is the sole and essential channel 
for the transmission of the grace needed for the exercise of the ministry 
in the Church of God.” They pointed out also that “though pressed 
by the Anglican Churches to reconsider its relation to nonepiscopal 
parent Churches, (the CSI has) firmly refused to do so.” 

The CSI delegation summed up their position in these words: 
“Certainly in entering into negotiations for wider union the CSI would 
not refuse to discuss with the utmost frankness and to listen to all 
that the other Churches might desire to say about the theology of the 
ministry as well as about its practical organization; and this would 
obviously include the fullest discussion of episcopacy. We dare not 
lay down beforehand where the Holy Spirit will guide us to go, and 
we must be ready and willing to follow where He leads. But in the 
light of our experience, we earnestly commend to our Lutheran 
brethren the gift which we have received and which we have come 
increasingly to value.” 

Trenton, N. J.— Some 600 psychiatrists from 13 states heard a warn- 
ing here from a Roman Catholic educator that they will get co- 
operation from the church only if they do not attack the concept 
of God and doctrines of faith. 
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The Rev. Thomas Verner Moore, for many years on the faculty of 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., and a pioneer 
in the development of child-guidance centers, issued the warning in 
a paper on “The Era of Religion and Psychiatry” at the fourth annual 
Psychiatric Institute. He said a psychiatrist “will be seriously handi- 
capped” if he “does not recognize a Supreme Being and does not seek 
the aid of Infinite Goodness in making himself what he ought to be 
and also in curing his patients.” 

Washington, D. C.— A new fortnightly undenominational evan- 
gelical Protestant magazine, Christianity Today, was launched here with 
a press run of 285,000 copies. A free sample copy was sent to nearly 
every Protestant clergyman in the country. Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, 
editor, distributed copies of the first issue at a news conference here. 
He announced that the magazine had 25,000 paid subscriptions before 
the first issue was off the press. 

Dr. Henry said Christianity Today will “present, in a positive and 
constructive way, the basic truths of the Christian faith as taught in 
the Scriptures.” He said the magazine will be “neither reactionary nor 
static.” It will seek to present “the content of the Christian faith on 
a high ethical plane, undergirded by Christian love and empowered 
by the Holy Spirit,” he added. 

In a lead editorial entitled “Why Christianity Today?” the editors 
declared: 

“Neglected, slighted, misrepresented — evangelical Christianity 
needs a clear voice to speak with conviction and love, and to state its 
true position and its relevance to the world crisis. Theological Liberal- 
ism has failed to meet the moral and spiritual needs of the people. 
Neither the man on the street nor the intellectual is today much 
attracted by its preaching and theology.” The editorial urged a “return 
to truly Biblical preaching” and said the editors weregconfident “the 
answer to theological confusion existing in the world can be found 
in the Scriptures.” 

Declaring that the magazine will be ecumenical in spirit in keeping 
with “the New Testament teaching of unity of believers in Jesus 
Christ,” the editorial said: “Christianity Today will apply the Biblical 
revelations to the contemporary social crisis, by presenting the implica- 
tions of the total Gospel message for every area of life.” 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NLC NEWS SERVICE 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The United Lutheran Church in America has 
placed itself on record officially as being ready to merge with “all or 
any” of the Lutheran bodies in this country. In action taken at its 20th 
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biennial convention here, the ULCA declared to the 15 other Lutheran 
groups “its desire to merge with all or any of them in organic union.” 

In so doing, delegates affirmed and then broadened a resolution 
which the church adopted in 1948 and which limited its offer of 
merger to the seven other bodies associated with it in the National 
Lutheran Council. In declaring the motion adopted, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the ULCA, observed that “this recommendation 
is now the will and prayer of the ULCA.” 

At the same time the convention of the 2,270,000-member ULCA 
endorsed the steps toward all-inclusive merger which have already 
been taken by its Special Commission on Relations to American Lu- 
theran Church Bodies. 

Last December the ULCA commission joined with a similar com- 
mission of the half-million-member Augustana Lutheran Church in 
issuing a joint invitation to all the Lutheran bodies in America to 
meet and “consider such organic union as will give real evidence of 
our unity in the faith.” 

The interested bodies, the invitation added, would be asked “to 
proceed to draft a constitution and devise organizational procedures 
to effect union.” Involved in the invitation are 16 Lutheran groups 
which represent about 7,250,000 baptized members in the United 
States. However, it was reported to the convention that only four of 
these bodies, including the ULCA and Augustana, have thus far 
“expressed willingness to negotiate toward organic union.” The others 
who have accepted the invitation are the 35,000-member Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod) and the 20,000-member 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

It is also expected that three other bodies now engaged in negotia- 
tions toward a separate merger will be represented at the deliberations 
by a joint committee. These are the million-member Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the 900,000-member American Lutheran Church, 
and the 60,000-member United Evangelical Lutheran Church. Among 
the bodies absent from the deliberation will be the 2,000,000-member 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, which declined the invitation on 
the grounds that it could not discuss organic union before doctrinal 
agreement has been reached. 

Adopting the merger resolutions “in the conviction that this is 
God's day for Lutheran union in America,” the convention gave its 
approval in a unanimous rising vote amid a round of vigorous applause. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Endorsement of planned parenthood was con- 
tained in a series of statements on marriage and family life adopted 
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by the United Lutheran Church in America at its 20th biennial con- 
vention here. Expressing its views on this issue, the ULCA called 
upon husband and wife to “exercise the power of procreation respon- 
sibly before God.” 

“This implies,” it said, “planning their parenthood in accordance 
with their ability to provide for their children and carefully nurture 
them in fullness of Christian faith and life.” In such decisions, it added, 
“the health and welfare of the mother-wife should be a major concern.” 


“Irresponsible conception of children up to the limit of biological 
capacity and selfish limitation of the number of children are equally 
eccrimental,” the ULCA’s statement warned. It suggested that the 
choice of conception contro] should be made upon professional medical 
advice. 

The recommendations adopted by the delegates were based on 
a five-year study of Christian teachings concerning love, sex, marriage, 
divorce, and family life prepared by a Special Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce under the direction of the ULCA’s Board of Social 
Missions. 

On responsible parenthood, the board declared that “in thankfulness 
to God a couple may so plan their sexual relations that any child born 
to them will be wanted for itself and will not be the cause of unwise 
strain upon the mother’s emotional and physical well-being.” The 
study condemned the misuse of birth control methods but said that 
“the possibilities of misuse do not necessarily imply that conception 
control is in itself improper.” : 

By freeing the wife and mother from the fear of too-frequent preg- 
nancy and by limiting the number of children in accordance with the 
ability of the family to rear and nurture their children properly,” it 
added, “conception control may contribute positively to the well-being 
of the family.” 

Efforts of medical science to overcome infertility were commended 
in the study as an aid to carrying out “God’s command to be fruitiul 
and multiply.” In this connection, the study said that artificial insemi- 
nation represented one method of achieving conception. “When the 
semen has come from the husband of the woman impregnated, we find 
no valid objection to be raised,” the board said. “When, however, the 
semen is from a donor not the husband, then the case is different.” 
Spread of such a practice, it warned, would raise many legal questions 
and would have a serious effect on husband, wife, and child. 
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| BOOK REVIEW 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


GROWTH IN WORSHIP. A Manual for Youth Counselors. By Alfred P. 
Klausler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 108 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 

This is a practical manual, designed above all to help youth leaders 
develop the worship life of their group. Probably all counselors admit 
the importance of the worship of God in a Christian organization; but 
many do not realize the tremendous joy and unity it can give to a group, 
the sense of purpose and brotherhood it fosters. The volume opens up 
these additional values of a developed society worship life. 

This is experience speaking. The Rev. Alfred P. Klausler knows the 
teen-ager — his editing of The Walther League Messenger proves his 
knowledge is more current than a memory of his own teens. His work 
on the Walther Leage staff, and with the Lutheran Service Volunteer 
schools and Youth Workers’ conferences sponsored by the Board of Young 
People’s Work of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, makes this 
distillation of his observations important—and very practical. Youth 
counselors, Walther League societies, pastors, Bible class leaders, order it. 
The Walther League and Concordia Publishing House have made much 
available here at a small cost. 

Worship is not performed by involuntary muscles built into a man at 
birth. Even after the new birth Christians must be taught how to worship. 
One of the goals of a parish is to train members to worship together. It 
cannot be done simply by memorizing forms. This volume will help you 
put meaning, joy, and experience into the Sunday worship of your young 
members by showing you a way of helping them develop a vital worship 
program in their society life. It gives many and varied suggestions for 
worship at meetings, at rallies and conventions, for outdoor worship and 
for church-year occasions. To worship in the Communion, in matins and 
vespers, is not the objective here, but this book is full of helps in develop- 
ing the worship experience that makes our parish services glorious worship 
opportunities. GEORGE W. HOYER 


SPIRITUAL POWER FOR YOUR CONGREGATION. A Guide for 
Lay Activity, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. The Pastor’s Handbook and 
Idea Kit, 56 pages, paper, $1.50. By Carl W. Berner. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 

Here is positive inspiration and motivation plus concrete guidance for 
action in the modern church program. One thought-provoking chapter 
after another offers material for study and discussion in societies and 
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classes. How Christians as God's priests are to function in the body of the 
church receives proper and quite complete definition. 

Pastors and church leaders who long for some spiritual tonic which 
will strengthen the “weak hands and feeble knees” will be richly rewarded 
by their study of the treasures within the covers of these books. Surely 
they will be enthusiastic about sharing this treasure to give our laymen 
and women a new view of their position in the Kingdom. The author has 
set forth the ministry of the priesthood in clear and functional terms. 

The Pastor’s Handbook and Idea Kit offers stewardship thoughts, pastoral 
letters on Holy Communion and Holy Baptism, invitations to attend re- 
ligious information courses, and a brief section on the “Christian Treasure- 
Chest Plan.” HARRY G. COINER 


OPEN THE MEETING WITH PRAYER, ed. Alfred Doerffler. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1955. 94 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


It may be truly said, “We know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.” Here is a useful, Christ-centered bock of prayers by 62 authors 
intended chiefly for use by the average church member who is called upon 
to lead in prayer. The prayers are appropriate for as many as 32 different 
types of parish meetings, with as many as eight suggested prayers for a 
single occasion. 

These are vertical prayers which lean heavily and properly on the mercy 
and power of God. The prayers thank, petitition, and praise our gracious 
God, to whom we come through Jesus Christ, our Lord. No words are 
wasted. Strong verbs of petition are used constantly. “Keep us, make us, 
enable us, teach us, pour out upon us, guide us, strengthen us,” are samples. 
So well written and solidly packed are these prayers that one senses im- 
mediately that they should be read slowly and devotionally. With this 
splendid aid, pastors should certainly encourage the leaders of the various 
organizations within the congregation to lead in prayer. The use of this 
book should certainly do much to teach our people how to pray. 

HARRY G. COINER 


PULPIT UNDER THE SKY: A LIFE OF HANS NIELSEN HAUGE. 
By Joseph M. Shaw. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1955. 
xiii and 250 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
The author believes that “Hauge is neither known nor understood in 
a degree even remotely commensurate with his true historical stature” 
(p. xi). For a better understanding of this Christian lay leader in Norway 
this biography is presented. Hauge lived between 1771 and 1824; his 
greatest period of activity as a revivalist came between 1799 and 1804, 
the time of the Second Great Awakening in America. The Christian lay 
movement which he furthered was one of the important factors in stem- 
ming the tide of Rationalism in Norway. Haugeanism influenced Norway's 
culture, politics, and economic life. 
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During his lifetime Hauge wrote thirty-three books. He combined his 
writing with his itinerant preaching until he was imprisoned. The question 
of Hauge’s imprisonment brings the author to the conclusion that it was 
the fact that Hauge was “a Christian personality of unusual stature” 
(p.121) that made the authorities fear his activities. 

Haugeanism s* ses the need for conversion, discipleship or “the living 
faith,” sanctificat. | or personal conduct, community betterment, watchful- 
ness, and evangelism. Haugeanism confuses justification and sanctification. 
The author states: “The primary omission was the lack of clarity in 
teaching justification by faith without the works of the law” (p.178). 
Hauge’s views on the Sacrament of the Altar were “very unclear” (p. 180). 
Brorson and Kingo, the great hymn writers of Norway, Pontoppidan, and 
perhaps the Moravian Brethren, influenced Hauge. Haugeanism has its 
roots in German Pietism. Gisle Johnson led the revival in the early 1850's. 
The author puts the movement into its historical context and appraises 
its theology. In the appendix are two excerpts from Hauge’s writings. 

The author has written an account that should become a standard 
biography of this important figure in Scandinavian Lutheranism. Augsburg 
Publishing House is to be commended for an excellent example of the 
publisher's art. CARL S. MEYER 


BUILDING FOR ETERNITY. Units in Religion for Upper Grades, 
ed. William A. Kramer. Pupil’s Workbook, 146 pages. Teacher's 
Manual, 182 pages. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 
Paper. $1.25 each. 

This workbook and manual are the second pair in a new series of books 
for the teaching of religion in Lutheran elementary schools. They provide 
good resource materials also for vacation Bible schools, Saturday schools, 
confirmation classes, and in some instances post-confirmation classes. Ten 
units under one central theme offer a complete year’s course in religion. 
The course skillfully integrates memory work and the source materials 
contained in the Bible, Catechism, and hymnal, and stimulates the use of 
teaching procedures based on the laws of learning — especially induction 
and discussion— for the attainment of clearly defined unit objectives. 
These books are designed not merely to inform the intellect but also to 
give training in functional Christianity. 

Excellent! Indispensable! Pastors and teachers unfamiliar with unit 
teaching will do well to consider the nature and advantages of the unit 
method, as described in the introduction to the teacher’s manual. 

A. G. MERKENS 


GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD. By Ellen K. Jagow. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1956. 45 pages. Paper. 30 cents. 
Present-day parent delinquency and ignorance challenge the church to 
give increasing attention to Christian parent education to enable them to 
rear their children in accordance with the Christian principles of child 
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training. Educational research has emphasized particularly in recent years 
the importance of child training in the preschool years which affect the 
character formation of children so decisively and permanently. “The way 
in which a child’s fears, his efforts to get attention, his successes and 
failures, his tantrums, his daily routine are dealt with, make a great 
difference in the kind of person he becomes.” In offering this fifth book 
in the Parent Guidance Series under the editorship of Oscar E. Feucht, 
the Board for Parish Education of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
is rendering valuable and timely service to parents and church leaders. 
The book contains materials for eight topic discussions, discussion ques- 
tions, helpful bibliographies, and suggestions for use in group meetings. 
The subject of the book merits its study and discussion in every con- 
gregation. A. G. MERKENS 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD IN ASIA AND 
THE SOUTHEAST PACIFIC, ed. Herman H. Koppelmann. St. Louis: 
Board of Foreign Missions of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 1955. 53 planographed pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Most of the articles in this booklet were written by missionaries on the 
field. The information is intended as source material to arouse interest in 
the foreign mission work of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 
India, the Philippines, New Guinea, Japan, Hong Kong, and Taiwan 
(Formosa). Well illustrated, with maps and pictures, the booklet gives 
a general overview of the work in those areas. J. P. KRETZMANN 


TEEN-AGERS PRAY, ed. William Kramer. St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 82 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


The publisher's note states that teen-agers helped with these 75 prayers 
dealing with teen-age needs. That should assure the relevance of this 
volume to the concerns of youth as the list of its twenty-eight authors 
should guarantee its helpfulness. 

There are prayers for special days and needs, prayers on the Com- 
mandments and on the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, table prayers and 
prayers for days of the week. Among these are included Luther’s morning 
and evening prayers, memorable and terse by contrast. The contrast is not 
completely pertinent, of course, since this volume seeks “to stimulate 
Christian youth in their conversation with God.” GEORGE W. HOYER 


THE CALL OF THE CLOISTER: RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND 
KINDRED BODIES IN THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. By 
Peter F. Anson. New York: The Macmillan Company (London: 
SPCK), 1956. xvi and 641 pages. Cloth. $8.50. 

This is the story — sometimes weird, sometimes profoundly moving — 
of the restoration of religious life-in-community to the Anglican Com- 
munion, from Nicholas Ferrar’s community at Little Gidding in the 
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seventeenth century to the foundation of the Community of the Servants 
of the Will of God at Crawley Down, Sussex, in 1953. The formidably 
prolific author —this is his twenty-third work — is, rather astonishingly, 
a Roman Catholic, but he has managed to write with a commendable 
freedom from both bias and prejudice; an Anglican possessed of any 
degree of sympathy with his subject matter could hardly have done better, 
and the only really prominent trace of the author's denomination is the 
conscientious correlation of the Anglican foundations with Roman Catholic 
religious communities in the respective neighborhoods. Lutherans will 
read the book with great interest. They will, of course, remember the 
approval which the Lutheran Symbols bestow on St. Anthony of Egypt, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Dominic of the Order of Preachers, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and other holy fathers for having chosen the religious life in 
order to be able better to study the Sacred Scriptures and for other pious 
and useful ends (Apology, IV, 211; XXVII, 21). They will be mindful 
of the Apology’s commendation of virginity as a more excellent gift than 
matrimony (XXIII, 38). They will recall that even the Smalcald Articles 
can contemplate a restoration of the monasteries and canonries to their 
original useful purpose (Part Two, III, 1). They will remember that this 
was not mere theory in the early post-Reformation period, but that entire 
religious foundations —the male Cistercians at Loccum, their female 
counterparts at Waterleer, and the Benedictine nuns at Lune, for instance — 
could and did preserve their community character under the Reformation. 
Hence they will have little sympathy with the Protestant condemnation 
of monasticism per se that characterized the Anglican Reformation. At the 
same time they are likely to regard as the least fortunate developments 
in the new Anglican monasteries precisely those features which Anson 
hails with greatest gratification, such as the devotion to the Reserved 
Sacrament and the stress on the contemplative rather than the active life. 
They will note that Lutheran influence played an almost imperceptible 
role in the revival of Anglican monasticism; the foundress of the Deaconess 
Community of St. Andrew had spent some time at Kaiserswerth (p. 393) 
and the priest-founder of the first female order in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion 
(1852), had been reared in the Lutheran Church (p.554). Anson has 
brought together a quantity of detail accurate and painstakingly verified 
that is hardly less than fantastic. Slips are few, as far as this reviewer 
could discover. Note 1 on p.397 gives the title of Graham Greene’s 
Journey without Maps incorrectly as Journey without Hope. Again, 
Waukesha, Wis., can hardly be said to be “on the shore(s) of Lake 
Michigan” (pp. xiii, 534), unless one were prepared to describe (say) 
East Grinstead in Sussex as being on the shores of the English Channel, 
the airline distance to the water being about the same in each case. One 
may complain that the account frequently has the uncritical flavor of the 
parish chronicles that one finds in anniversary booklets, but often the 
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only sources available to Anson were documents of just this kind. Read 
through, the parallel histories of many of the communities that began at 
about the same time impart a quality of repetitiousness, but here again 
the great value of this book lies in the fact that it is an encyclopedic 
directory rather than a closely-knit historical essay. The comprehensive 
“List of Religious Communities and Kindred Bodies of the Anglican 
Communion in Order of Foundation” from 1842 to 1953 in the appendix 
provides a basis for some interesting statistics: Of 31 male communities 
in the British Isles 5 are extinct and 15 have joined the Latin Church; 
of 82 female orders in the British Isles 21 are extinct; of 20 male orders 
in the United States and Canada 6 are extinct, and 3 have joined the 
Latin Church; of 37 American and Canadian female communities 17 are 
extinct, and two have joined the Latin Church; of 27 orders of both 
sexes elsewhere in the Anglican Communion 6 are extinct, and one has 
joined the Latin Church. The bibliography (12 pages) and the indices 
(31 pages) are excellent. To the author's interest and nice taste in church 
architecture readers owe 16 beautiful full-page illustrations and many 
informative comments in the text. All in all, this is by far the best book 
available on a provocative subject. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES WITH A GUIDE TO LOCAL- 
ITIES AND PATRONAGE. By Helen Roeder. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1956. 391 pages. Boards. $4.00. 

With modern methods of color reproduction, prints of medieval art are 
now commonplace. It is not unusual to find a spread of medieval paintings 
even in such popular magazines as Life and Time. Often the symbols 
found in this art are mysteries to the uninitiated. What are we to make 
of a venerable bishop pictured with a beehive, an abbess with a mouse, 
or a Franciscan monk preaching to fishes? This dictionary of the church’s 
saints and their symbols, or “attributes,” by Helen Roeder will usually 
give us the answer. 

It is alphabetically arranged with such entries as “Banner,” “Chain,” 
“Fire,” “Ship,” etc. The three indices at the end of the volume are very 
helpful. The first is an index of saints from “Abbo” to “Zosimus”; 
the second a list of patronages from “Actors” to “Spinsters,” “Undertakers,” 
and “Whistle-makers”; the third a list of localities from “Aachen” to 
“Zurich.” A book such as this obviously cannot be complete because the 
saints are “ten thousand times ten thousand,” but it is probably the most 
complete such compilation ever made. It is a good parallel reference 
work to something like George Ferguson’s recently published Signs and 
Symbols in Christian Art. 

Saints and Their Attributes can serve as a guide to medieval art for 
scholars, artists, travelers, hobbyists, and others. However, its usefulness 
is not limited to the study of art. Through its entries on the saints it 
also provides information on the life, history, theology, and worship of 
the Christian Church in the past. HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 
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ORIGEN’S TREATISE ON PRAYER. By Eric George Jay. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1954. x and 237 pages. Cloth. 27/0. 

This is the kind of book that English scholars do so well. The bulk 
of the volume is a scholarly and copiously annotated translation of Origen’s 
profoundly devout ILegi evyiis, which Jay dates after 231 and (following 
Bigg) about 236. Chapters I—XVII are a careful systematic inquiry into 
the subject matter, the Biblical nomenclature, the necessity, the utility, 
the praxis, and the problematics of prayer. Chapters XVIII—XXX con- 
tain one of the earliest expositions of the Our Father to come down to us. 
Chapters XXXI—XXXIV take up such questions as disposition, posture, 
place, orientation, and the proper sequence of the parts of prayer. Jay puts 
the whole discourse in its proper setting by furnishing first an extensive 
history of prayer in the early church from the days of the New Testament 
to St. Clement of Alexandria, and then a special introduction to Origen — 
his life, his works, his theology, and his doctrine of prayer. Scattered 
through the book are six appendixes on the hours of prayer, posture at 
prayer, prayer and the saints, the date of Ilegi evyijs, manuscripts and 
editions of the treatise, and the meaning of émovo.oc. The three indices 
are notably useful and complete. Jay evades none of the many problems 
that both ITegi evyjic and the history of prayer in the early church present. 
Not only the specialist in patristics or systematics, but the parish parson 
as well, will take enlightenment from, and delight in, Jay’s instructive 
volume. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE BIBLICAL FAITH AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM: THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN LECTURES FOR 1952. By Edwin Lewis. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Pres, 1953. 224 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The secession of the nuw retired Drew University professor of systematic 
theology from the ranks of the outspoken liberals to an explicitly evan- 
gelical position in the thirties was an epochal development in the history 
of American Protestant thought. In the chapters of this book, delivered 
two decades later as lectures at Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex., 
he offers his mature reflections on the answer to the question: “What 
have historical, literary and other forms of modern Biblical criticism done 
for the common belief that the Bible gives to men the veritable Word 
of God?” (Page 9.) 

The dualism which has evoked the charge that Lewis is a “Zoroastrian” 
is barely hinted at in this volume, but the book’s energetic anticlericalism, 
antiritualism, antitraditionalism, antisacramentalism, and antiecclesiasticism 
almost justify the conclusion that in his old age Lewis has become an 
Anabaptist. 

The Biblical Faith and Christian Freedom abounds in brilliant analyses, 
penetrating insights, memorable (and quotable) aphorisms. It is a pro- 
vocative and stimulating self-revelation of what makes a distinguished 
contemporary theologian tick. It is also, alas, unindexed. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section. ) 


Billy Graham: The Personal Story of the Man, His Message, and His 
Mission. By Stanley High. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956. 274 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Vision and Design. By Roger Fry. New York: Meridian Books, 1956. 
302 pages. Paper. $1.35. An illustrated photolithoprinted reissue of an 
important collection of elaborated essays by a distinguished American art 
historian and critic, the first edition of which appeared in 1920. Readers 
of this journal are most likely to be interested in the discussion of Giotto, 
Diirer and his contemporaries, and El Greco. 

The Forms of Music. By Donald Francis Tovey. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1956. v+251 pages. Paper. $1.35. 

A Preface to Logic. By Morris R. Cohen. New York: Meridian Books, 
1956. 224 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Calvin’s Doctrine of the Work of Christ. By John Frederick Jansen. 
London: James Clarke, 1956. 120 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 

The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology. By Theodore O. Wedel. Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1956. ix+181 pages. Cloth. $3.50 

Questions That Must Be Answered. By Clarence W. Kerr. Los Angeles: 
Cowman Publications, Inc., 1956. 190 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Solovyev: Prophet of Russian-Western Unity. By Egbert Munzer. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. vit+154 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Is There an Answer? By N. N. Ronning. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1936. 32 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

A Treasury of the Cross. By Madeleine S. Miller. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1956. xv+240 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Learning Together in the Christian Fellowship. By Sara Little. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1956. 104 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Thirty Years a Watch Tower Slave. By W. J. Schnell. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1956. 207 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Persuasive Preaching. By Ronald E. Sleeth. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

Children’s Story Sermons for Today. By Joseph James Murray. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1945. 151 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

Christology and Myth in the New Testament. By Geraint Vaughan 
Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 295 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

God Loved, God Gave: A Christmas Service for Children. By Gerhardt 
C. Becker. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 18 pages. Paper. 
7 cents each; 72 cents a dozen; $5.25 a 100. 

The Miner’s Boy: The Story of Martin Luther. By Martin Simon. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 32 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? By Don Hillis. Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 
32 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Markus-Evangeliums. By James M. 
Robinson, translated from the English by Karlfried Frohlich. Ziirich: 
Zwingli Verlag, 1956. 112 pages. Paper. Fr. 14.—. 


Christ’s Invitation to Learning: An Introduction to the Study of the Life 
of Jesus Christ. By Palmer Gordon Brown. Beaverton: American Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Christology, 1956. 54 pages. Paper. $1.00 


The New Man: Christianity and Man’s Coming of Age. By Ronald 
Gregor Smith. New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1956. 112 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Superlative Christianity of the Crucified Man: The Implications of 
Paul’s Life and Teachings for the Christian World of Today. By W. E. 
Goode. New York: The American Press, 1956. 127 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


East and West: The End of Their Separation. By S. Radhakrishnan. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1956. 140 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

Our Christian Symbols. By Friedrich Rest, illus. Harold Minton. 
Enlarged edition. Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 1956. 
vii+86 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments. By Neville Clark. 
Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, 1956. 96 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Galilean Christianity. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Naperville: Alec R. 
Allenson, 1956. 80 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Fun and Festival From the United States and Canada. By Larry Eisen- 
berg. New York: Friendship Press, 1956. 48 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Teaching Children. By C. H. Spurgeon. Chicago: Moody Press, no date. 
16 pages. Paper. 20 cents. 

The World from Our Home: Written for Parents by Parents. Nina 
Miller. New York: Friendship Press, 1956. 64 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 

How to Improve Your Mind (De intellectus emendatione). By Baruch 
Spinoza, trans. R. H. M. Elwes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
90 pages. Paper. 95 cents. 

Die Abendmahlslehre in den reformatorischen Bekenntnisschriften. By 
Ernst Bizer and Walter Kreck. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 71 
pages. Paper. DM 3.45. 

Mormonism: A Personal Testimony. By Einar Anderson. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1956. 32 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

Personal Evangelism. By J. C. Macaulay and Robert H. Belton. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1956. 255 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 

Light Is Sown. By Sanna Morrison Barlow. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1956. 188 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Put Your Faith to Work. By Karl H. A. Rest. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1956. xii+186 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
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The Times Test the Church. By Frederick K. Wentz. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. v+154 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 

Counseling and Theology. By William E. Hulme. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1956. 250 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Units in Religion for Lutheran Schools: Growing in Faith (Intermediate 
Grades, Book Il), ed. William A. Kramer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956. 158 pages. Paper. $1.25. Teacher's Manual. By Frederick 
Nohl and Wm. A. Kramer. 174 pages. Plastic ring binder. $1.25. 

Concordance to the Lutheran Hymual. By E. V. Haserodt. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 682 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

You Have a Talent... Don’t Bury It! By Faith Coxe Bailey. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1956. 128 pages. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. 

Elijah: The Pilgrim Prophet. By Gordon H. Fraser. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1956. 126 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten. By Hans Freiherr von Campenhausen. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953. ix+339 pages. Paper. DM 35.—. 

Rite for Baptism According to the Text in the “Collectio Rituum,” with 
Explanatory Comment. Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1955. 30 pages. 
Paper. 10 cents. 

The Last Rites for the Sick and the Dying as Given Without Interrup- 
tion According to the Text in the “Collectio Rituum,’ with Explanatory 
Comment. Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1955. 63 pages. Paper. 
10 cents. Lutheran pastors will find this an illuminating exposition of 
what actually takes place at the deathbed of a Roman Catholic. 

Atlas of the Bible (Atlas van de Bijbel). By L. H. Grollenberg, trans. and 
ed. Joyce M. H. Reid and H.H. Rowley. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1956. 166 pages. Cloth. $15.00. 


Protestant Biblical Interpretation: A Textbook of Hermeneutics for Con- 
servative Protestants. By Bernard Ramm. Revised edition. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1956. xvii+274 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

The Dead Sea Scriptures, trans. and ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. Garden 
City: Doubleday and Company, 1956. xii+350 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Bethany Church Library Posters. St.Louis: The Bethany Press, 1955. 
8 posters. 10-page manual. Paper. 75 cents. 

Accession and Financial Library Record. St.Louis: The Bethany Press, 
no date. 30 pages. Paper. 40 cents. 

How to Build a Church Library. By Christine Buder. St.Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1955. 60 pages. Plastic ring binder. $1.00. 

Made According to Pattern; A Study of the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness. By Charles W. Slemming. New and revised edition. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1956. ix+184 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 
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